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Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, one year . $1.00 


One Three- piece Quality 
Kitchen Set No. 507, $1.00 


Combination 


Rate .. $1.50 


The Three-piece Quality Kitchen Set is 
made up of three of the most useful kitch- 
en accessories it is possible to combine, 
viz., an EIGHT-INCH SLICING-KNIFE, 
a SEVEN-INCH KITCHEN SPATULA, 
and a STRONG TWO-TINED FORK. The 
steel used in the blades is the best obtain- 
able, and is finely tempered. The blade of 
the slicing-knife is full swedged, and the 
edge stone-ground under water. The spat- 
ula and slicing-knife are both finely etehed 
and very highly polished. 











The handles of all three are of genuine 
cocobolo with beveled edges. They have 
through tangs with three large brass saw 
rivets. The set is all the name implies, 
QUALITY, in the strictest sense of the 
word. We guarantee satisfaction. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one 
year, with a QUALITY Kitchen Set No. 
507, $1.50. 








The A. IL. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


: 
. 
Canadian postage 30 ets. extra. Foreign postage 60 ets. extra. | 
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_Iv’s Just Out--the “Falcon” Red Catalog 


Tt’ s FREE for the asking. A postal will bring it. That neighbor of yours 
who keeps bees—did he get one of those ‘‘Falcon’”’ RED CATA- 
LOGS? If not, send his name along with yours and 
we will send you both a copy. 





The “ Faleon ” motto is, SATISFACTION, OR MONEY BACK. “Falcon” QUAL- 
ITY has stood by our customers now for about forty years, and we 
want to put you on our list of satisfied customers. 


Red Catalog, postpaid. “Simplified Beekeeping,” postpaid. 





Dealers everywhere. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the — beehives come from. 












canaaaenean — 
| Root’ s Goods from 


YOU BELIEVE 
Zanesville 
| | N GO D | QUALITY PLUS SERVICE 


No argument is required to prove the supe- 
riority of ROOT BEE SUPPLIES, the uni- 
| versally accepted standard of excellence. 














If you wish to honor him, read Of special interest to beekeepers, particu- 
faithfully the only book he Ricker Stn Wines, Verano ana Wieen 
ever wrote, or ever will write |} |! te"obtained almost at their doors by reason 
unaided by man, THE GREAT |. Sud ten Sotteniod cbipaiag Section. Lecnmen 

Book OF NATURE. but a few miles from the geographical center 


of Ohio, yet being, by reason of the shape of 
the state, the gateway into West Virginia, 
and with a hundred passenger and freight 
trains entering and departing every twenty- 


“A physical fact is as sacred four hours, the importance of this city as a 
asa moral principle. Our own apes iy ee a on . sa 

ma Ad 1e€s nsiderations the reputation 

nature de nds from us this of this house for prompt and careful packing 


double allegiance.’ —Louis Agassiz. and courteous and fair treatment, and little 


is found wanting to insure complete satisfac- 


ee proximity of the active season suggests 
Send 860 for Sour-menthe’ "Ge OE athe & ok Or ell 
trial subscription to One is yours for the asking. 
Tue GUIDE TO NATURE The A. I. Root Company 
ArcApiA: E. W. Peirce, Manager 
Sound Beach, Connecticut 22 So. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio 






































EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now! 


30 years’ experience in making everything for the 
beekeeper. A large factory —— ee for 
the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 

Write for our spereunany catalog and ane nary 








- HONEY MARKETS 


The prices listed below are intended to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission (from 
five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will be 
deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, com- 
mission and storage and other charges are eliminated. 
Sales made to wholesale houses are usually about 
ten per cent less than those to retail merchants. 








GRADING RULES OF THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 


COMB HONEY. 


Fancy.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped, except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey, comb, and 
cappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting beyond the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 12% oz. 
net or 13% oz. gross. The top of each section in 
this grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less 
than 12% oz.” 

The front sections in each case must be of uniform 
color and finish, and shall be a true representation 
of the contents of the case. 

NUMBER ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. No 
section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. net 
or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this grade 
must be stamped, ‘“‘ Net weight not less than 11 oz.” 
The front sections in each case must be of uniform 
color and finish, and shall be a true representation 
of the contents of the case. 

NuMBER Two.—This grade is composed of sections 
that are entirely capped except row next to the wood, 
weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 oz. gross; 
also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net or 12 oz. 
gross, or more, and have not more than 50 uncapped 
cells all together, which must be filled with honey; 
honey, comb, and cappings, from white to amber in 
color; sections to be well cleaned. The top of each 
section in this grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight 
not less than 10 oz.”’ The front sections in each case 
must be of uniform color and finish, and shall be 
a true representation of the contents of the case. 
Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping grades. 

Honey packed in seconl-hand cases. 

Honey in badly stained or mildewed sections. 

Honey showing signs of granulation. 

Leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 

Sections containing honey-dew. 

Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or a 
less number of empty cells. 
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Sections weighing less than the minimum weight. 
All such honey should be disposed of in the home 
market. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This must be thoroughly ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds shal] 
be packed in each five-gallon can, and the top of each 
five-gallon can shall be stamped or labeled, “ Net 
weight not less than 60 Ibs.” 

Extracted honey is classed as white, light amber, 
and amber. The letters ““W,’’ “L. A,” “A” should 
be used in designating color, and these letters should 
be stamped on top of each can. Extracted honey 
for shipping must be packed in new substantial cases 
of proper size. 

STRAINED HONEY. 


This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strained; 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped or labeled, ‘‘ Net weight not 
less than 60 lbs.” Bright clean cans that previously 
contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not permitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe or fermenting honey weighing less than 12 
Ibs. per gallon. 

Honey ¢ontaminated by excessive use of smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 





CHICAGO.—The movement in honey is slow, espe- 
cially in extracted. Comb is in light supply, and 
prices are firmly held without any changes from last 
quotations. Beeswax ranges from 30 to 31. 

Chicago, March 2. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The market for extracted honey 
is brisk, especially for white clover and California 
sage. The demand for comb honey is hardly satis- 
factory. We quote No. 1 choice white comb at $3.50 
to $4.00 per case; fancy amber, $3.60; white clover 
and California sage extracted, in 60-pound cans, 10 
to 11. We are paying 28 cts. cash or 31 in trade 
for pure average wax delivered here. 

Indianapolis, March 3. WALTER S. POUDER. 


New YorK.—Regarding comb honey, the market 
is inactive and the demand very light, even for No. 
1 and fancy white. These grades of honey are 
selling at 14 to 15 cts. per pound, while off grades 
are neglected altogether. As to extracted, there is a 
fair demand for choice grades, such as California 
sage and clover, at prices ruling from 6% to 9, 
according to quality. West Indian is still arriving 
in large quantities, and prices are ruling about the 
same as heretofore, ranging from 38 to 45 cts. per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax is in fair 
demand at from 28 to 30. 

New York, March 3. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Honey reports continued on page 5. 








The bee-supply season is here. 


Don’t forget here is the 
only place you can get. . 


Send for it. 
It is now out. 


Every — ou need is there HIV 
s 


We are ready for your bee-supply orders. 


MUTH 


The New Muth 1915 Catalog 
Watch for it. 


If you have not received your copy, send for same at once. 
—BROOD-FRAMES—FOUNDATION— 
IONS— SMOKERS—BEE-VEILS—BRUSHES, etc., etc. 


SERVICE--QUALITY 
Special Dovetailed Hives 


Wait for it. 


It is free for the asking. 





The Fred W. Muth Co., “The Busy Bee Men” 204. Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 











P. S.—Ship us your old combs and let us render them tor you. 
gum, We make money for you if you will ship us your old combs 


of wax from the slum- 


Our process extracts the last dro: 
ont rite for full particulars. 


cappings for rendering. 
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1915 Stock All Here — 


for the Coming Season 





Order your Bee Supplies just as soon as you 
know your needs. Carrying as we do at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., about $15,000 of supplies, we are 
in good shape to care for your wants in the 
bee line. Catalog for 1915 is now ready for 
mailing. Do you want a copy? 





_ The A. L. Root Co. Syracuse, N. Y. _ 











WEBER SERVICE! 


At this time of the year it is especially important that the Beekeeper 
be able to secure his supplies without delay. With the promise of an early 
spring and a heavy honey-flow this is doubly important. 





ROOT’S GOODS and WEBER SERVICE 


i Es is a combination that is hard to beat. 


We have a reputation for prompt delivery and quick service. Being 
located in Cincinnati, the gateway of the South, we can save you consider- 
able in transportation charges. 











Our 1915 catalog will be promptly mailed to any one interested. 


Qrusaney 











C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. : 


2146 Central Avenue 
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E. R. ROOT A. I. ROOT H. H. ROOT J.T. CALVERT 
Editor Editor Home Dept. Managing Editor Business Mgr. 


Department Editors:—-Dr. C. C. Miller, J. E. Crane, Louis H. Scholl, G. M. Doolittle, Wesley 
Foster, J. L. Byer, P. C. Chadwick. 


$1.00 per year. When paid in advance: 2 years, $1.50; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00. 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, 
Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. Canadian postage is 30¢ per 
year. For all other countries in the Postal Union add 60c¢ per year postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the 
new and the old must be given. The notice should be sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. Notice is given just before expiration. Subscribers 
are urged, if unable to make payment at once after expiration, to notify us when 
they ean do so. Any one wishing his subscription discontinued should so advise 
us upon receipt of the expiration notice; otherwise it will be assumed that he 
wishes GLEANINGS continued and will pay for it soon. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be made by draft on New York, 
express-order or money-order, payable to the order of The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. Currency should be sent by registered letter. 

AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in every city and town in the country. 
A liberal commission will be paid to such as engage with us. References required. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 

Foreign subscribers can save time and annoyance by placing their orders for 
GLEANINGS with any of the following authorized agents at the prices shown: 

PARIS, FRANCE. E. Bondonneau, 154 Avenue Emile Zola. 

Per year, postpaid, 8 francs. 

GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jones. Any Australian subseriber can 
order of Mr. Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/7 p. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. Alliance Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, 
postpaid, 6 /7 p. 
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Honey Reports continued from page 2. 


ZANESVILLE.— Best grades of white comb are sell- 
ing on this market at 19 to 20 cts. in single-case 
lots; in a jobbing way, 17 to 18. Best. white ex- 
tracted, 9 to 11, according to quantity. Movement 
js still somewhat short of normal. Producers are 
offered for beeswax 29 cts. cash, 30 to 31 in trade. 

Zanesville, March 5. E. W. PEIRCE. 


Sr. Lovurs.—There is very little change in our 
honey market since last quotation. The market is 
barely steady on comb honey, but Southern extract- 
ed is still weak and dull. Large lots could be ob- 
tained at reduced prices. We are still quoting No. 
1 white clover from $3.35 to $3.50; No. 2, $3.00 to 
$3.25; light amber, $2.50 to $3.00; extracted honey, 
5 to 7% cts., according to quality and quantity. 
Beeswax at 27 cts. for prime; impure and inferior, 
less. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 

St. Louis, March 6. 


DENVER.—We have a small supply of comb honey 
which is being offered at the following jobbing 
prices: Fancy white, $3.15 per case of 24 sections; 
No. 1, $3.00 per case, and No. 2 at $2.85. There 
is a fair demand for strictly first-class white extract- 
ed honey. Our local jobbing prices are 8% to 8% 
for white; 8 to 8% for light amber, and 7 to 8 for 
amber strained. We buy beeswax, and pay 28 cts. 
in cash and 30 in trade for clean yellow beeswax 
delivered here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Denver, March 4. Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING SEALS 





The above seals, printed with bright red ink and gum- 
med, arefurnished at 30c. per thousand postpaid. Adver- 
tise Honey. Paste them on your envelopes, packages, 
honey jars, everywhere. Keep the word ‘“‘HONEY’’ before 
the public, it pays. Send orders to 

PEARL CARD CO., Dept. A4, Clintonville, Conn. 





A sample 1915 model *“*Ranger*® bicycle, on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 
‘ Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 
4 ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
most marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
astonished at our Jow prices and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted-—Boys, make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
> our big catalog. Do Business direct with the l-ad- 
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NEW WITTE ENGINE CATALOG. 


The new catalog No. 46, of the Witte Engine 
Works, 1930 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., is 
just out. It contains much of interest to every in- 
tending engine buyer. The matter on two pages 
alone, pages 4 and 5, “ Lower Cost of Engine Pow- 
er,” shows the big stride made in the last two or 
three years in the reduction of cost of dependable 
gasoline and kerosene engine power. Price-making 
and operation cost are here figured out with strik- 
ing plainness. Whether any of our readers should 
ever buy a WITTE engine or not, the WITTE 
catalog is worth careful reading, for it shows the 
interest of the engine user in his possession and 
use of an engine in a way that every one ought to 
see, whichever engine he may later buy. A 6 H. P. 
Witte at $97.75 sets a new low mark in prices, as, 
indeed, do the prices on all the other of the seven 
Witte sizes, and the 36 styles in which the various 
sizes are furnished. Any of our readers can secure 
one of the new catalogs by writing for it, to the 
address above given. 


. 





Deposit your Savings 
with 
Ghe SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


of MEDINA,O. 
The Bank that pays 4% 


Write for Information 


ATSPITZER ERROOT EBSPITZER 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT CASHIER 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








The Beekeepers’ Review 


The Review is now owned and published by the 
beekeepers themselves—-in fact, is the honey-produc- 
ers’ Own magazine, wholly devoted to their especial 
needs. We buy supplies for our subscribers, and 
help them to sell their honey without cost, there 
being a department where those having honey for 
sale are listed free of charge. Also, if you have 
bees for sale, there is a department where we list 
you without a cent’s cost. If you want to buy hon- 
ey, there is a department where you can be listed 
without charge. Other departments are contemplat- 
ed. If you have beeswax you want made into foun 
dation we save you money on that. The fact is, 
the Review’s main object of existence is to help its 
subscribers. As we own it ourselves, why shouldn't 
it be? 

We are just now making a special offer to new 
subscribers, inasmuch as we are giving away the 
last eight months of 1914 to all new subscribers for 
1915. Those back numbers contain many valuable 
contributions not found in any other publication. 
Just listen to a few, not having space here to men- 
tion them all: Beginning with the May number Mr. 
Adrian Getaz gives his experience on preventing 
swarming; size of entrance to use; home rearing of 
queens; short cuts in finding queens, and other sub- 
jects. You should read this. Then there is a two- 
page article by Wilder, describing his management 
of 3000 colonies in 50 yards. The fact is, there are 
nine articles from Mr. Wilder in those back num- 
bers, and more to follow. Those articles are not 
published in any other magazine. You should read 
them. Then there are several articles from Pearce, 
telling of his system of managing bees in the pro- 
duction of comb honey without swarming, with only 
two visits a year. Would you like to know how it 
is done? Then there are field notes from Michigan, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Colorado, telling of things done 
under different conditions. Those will interest you. 
Then there is the secretary’s corner. There the 
National secretary tells his experiences and “ boosts 
honey.” This is just a few of the good things you 
will receive for your dollar by subscribing for the 
Review. Besides all this, you will get all these fine 
articles written for the National convention at St. 
Louis in 1914, and during this year; all the papers 
read at the Denver meeting this month will be pub- 
lished in the Review, and nowhere else. The Review 
is very fortunate at this time in having so much 
available mateiral in sight. You cannot know too 
much about your business, and these 20 numbers 
we are offering you for a dollar will help you won- 
derfully in your future beekeeping. Address your 
own paper. 


The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Michigan 
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‘*If goods are wanted quick, send to Indianapolis.’’ 


The A. J. Root Gompany 


Successors to Walter S. Pouder. 


DTT 


VUULSULLUGENUUUOERLUOUEEEET EEUU TOGA ENN 
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The value to the patrons of the service of this house lies in its careful observance 
of three requisites of careful management, namely: promptness in executing orders, 
standard goods, and full value for money received. We ask you to consider carefully 
our catalog before placing your order, for we have had many instances brought to our 
attention and after it was too late, that goods of much better quality and costing no 
more could have been secured here. This can not happen if you secure the Root goods, 
and you will be relieved of any uneasiness after placing your order with us. 

Mr. Ralph O. Smith, the present manager of this house, while still a young man, 
has had large and varied experience in this line of work at the Medina headquarters 
One of his helpers is also an experienced supply man, and even the drayman has been 
doing our hauling for a number of years on the ‘‘safety-first’’ plan. For years this 
house has been noted for its large number of testimonials from pleased patrons, and 
we are giad to note that they are still arriving. The writer believes you will prefer 
the Root goods, and if net at first you will eventually. To be sure, these goods can be 
secured from many points, but the management of this house is especially anxious to 
secure a liberal share of the trade. 

(Copy for above adv. supplied By W. S. P.) 
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The A. J. Root Gompany, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
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Announcement to Southern 
California Beekeepers 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to our new 
Los Angeles Branch (the old Mercer plant, which we have 
purchased from the Los Angeles Honey Co.), where we have 
a large stock of ‘‘ROOT QUALITY’”’ beekeepers’ supplies, 
as well as a factory with a complete set of ‘‘ Weed-process’’ 
Foundation machinery and facilities for cutting hives and 
other supplies to order. 


If you want perfect Redwood hives we can furnish them. 
We will buy wax for cash at all times. 











: 

Your business will be appreciated by us and we can i 

promise you better facilities for taking care of your needs in : 
our line, than has ever been on the coast before. 





We have placed this business in charge of Mr. Geo. L. 
Emerson, who is well known to the Western honey-produe- 
ers, and who will extend to you the utmost business courtesy. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
Los Angeles Branch: 948 East 2d St. Phones: A-1122; Main 4017. 
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Bingham Honey Uncapping;Knives 


with the New Improved Cold Handle 


Standard Length, each...... $ .75; Ship. wt., 20 oz. 
Extra Lomg, e@ch.....i.... .85; Ship. wt., 24 oz. 
Steam-heated with 3-ft. tube. 2.50; Ship. wt., 36 oz. 
Our knives are made of the very best material, 
and by the same workmen locally for the past 30 
years. There have been many imitators of the Bing- 
ham Knife, which accounts for the various poor con- 
™ traptions on the market. The new Cold Handle is a 
e —. : decided improvement over all others, as it fits the 

é RIO hand perfectly; the lower part of the wood handle 

| projects down alongside the shank of the knife, 
. forming a thumb-rest that does not become hot when 

used with hot water or steam. Mr. Townsend says 


; this knife appears to be the best yet produced 

a 4 a " . — 

| wee ey ip) A. G. WOODMAN CO. 

z ‘ ~ Se Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Woodman’s Section-Fixer 


A combined Section-press 
and Foundation-fastener of 
pressed steel construction 
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This machine folds or forms comb-honey sections and 
fastens top and bottom comb-foundation starters all 
; at one handling, thus saving a great amount of labor. 
Leeper nett Ki) It can be arranged for any width 44%x4% or 4x5 
IN section. Other sizes, 50 cts. extra for special adjust- 
ment. Top and bottom starters insure the comb firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement to grade 
fancy. Increase the value of your crop by this method, 
If you have but ten swarms of bees you cannot afford 
to be without one, is the statement of one customer. 
Send for special circular, ten illustrations. 
Price with lamp and one form, $2.75; wt., 4 Ibs. 10 
oz. Without lamp, $2.50; wt., 4 lbs. 4 oz. Extra 
form block, 20 cts.; wt., 5 oz. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! CANDY fo WINTER STORES 
Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
Our 1915 catalogs now out. Postal giving each colony one or two plates of candy! We have 
e ° s— 
will bring you one. Root goods at enough to last a colony 3 to 1 weeks. Can send by post. 
Root prices. r Prompt shipment. Write for prices. A full line of supplies always in stock. 
. . H. H. JEPSON, 
| E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 182 Friend Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















When Ordering Supplies EARLY BEES 


remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 

lowest catalog price. Two lines of railroad— 

Maine Central and Grand Trunk. Prompt ser- 
vice and no trucking-bills. 


. . I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
| THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine iari 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 
J. B. MASON, Manager 
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The last part of April I will bring North from 5 South Caro- 
lina yard a quantity of bees. If you need bees by the pound 
write for prices. Catalog of bees and supplies upon request. 


5 I 




















BEE SUPPLIES e24 your name for new 1915 The Southern Fruit Grower 
catalog out in January. Chattanooga, Tenn. Published monthly; illustrates 

Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., successful fruit-growing —_ gardening in the South. 

128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 50 cents per year. . . . . « Sample copy free. 
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Which One for You? 


CATALOG A.—A 64-page list, fully illustrated, of beehives, sections, comb foun 
dation, smokers, ete. Every thing the bees need, and all ‘‘ Root Quality.’’ 
Our special parcel-post service means quick safe delivery. Beeswax wanted. 


CATALOG B.—Bees and Queens. Pure Italians only; gentle, fine honey-gatherers, 
and Northern Bred. Our prices reasonable, yet not how cheap but how good. 
Special attention on pound orders. Orders filled in rotation as received. 


CATALOG C.—Berry-baskets and berry-crates. Good material at reasonable rates. 
Our special offer—200 wax-lined paper berry-baskets, postpaid, for $1.00 in 


first and second zones; $1.15 postpaid in third zone; $1.45 postpaid in fourth 
zone. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 510 NO. CEDAR STREET, LANSING, MICH. 








% Get Blankes Ba) 
me Ae «Ge YOUR OWN BEESWAX 


worked into ‘*Weed Process ”’ foundation , 


at reasonable prices. Write us. 
Our new Bee Book of 68 pages, 
160 illustrations—is just off the 
press. Contains valuable infor- 
mation for beginners in bee cul- 
ture, as well as for expert bee- 





SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
OCDEN, UTAH 
“Everything in Bee Supplies" 
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keepers. We have every thing 
for the apiary, including the 


Sw same day order | 1915 Catalog of Beekeepers’ Supplies 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


207 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
Established 1899 


L J 


Order early and get discounts. 








J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 














NOW FOR 1915 SUPPLIES 
We want you to have our new Free CATALOG fully illustrating the BEE SUPPLIES 
we handle, and a postal card will bring it to you, also our 

SPECIAL PRICE LIST OF POULTRY FEEDS. 


You can have both lines shipped together, taking advantage of the low FREIGHT 
RATE and QUICK SERVICE, as you are on a direct line. 


BEESWAX wanted, cash or in trade. 
Try our Rapid Transit Service. It can’t be beat. 


8. J. GRIGGS & CO., Department B, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“ Griggs is always on the job.” 








64 pages, free. . Root Co.’s Goods. 


A lot of best white pine E covers, 8 and 10 
frame, at 30 to 35 cts. each to reduce stock. 


High Hill, Montgomery Co. Missour 
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It’s a LONG WAY TO TIPPERARY | 


but it’s a short way to succes if your colonies are headed with queens from 
THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE AND HONEY CO., breeders of the highest 


grade of Island-bred Italian queens. Pure mating guaranteed. . . Prices: 





1 6 12 1 6 12 
Untested Queens....... $1.50 $ 7.50 $12.00 aie ih ele: ss doer ome $1.50 $ 7.50 $12.00 
Tested Queens ......... 7 i ie ee Sy  Reeeeseetene. 2.00 10.50 18.00 
Deteet TOs «6s occ ces 3.00 15.00 24.00 Oe ila np tris. cle orton a ok 3.00 15.00 27.50 
Breeding Queens, $5.00 and $10.00. NEG Sie Wiese as ee ao 4G 4.00 21.00 36.00 
Extra Select Breeders, $25.00. ES err 5.50 27.50 50.00 
Begin Shipping March 15. These prices are without queens. 





We will ship from Canton, Ohio, after June 1. . 
We guarantee safe delivery and a square deal. The J. E. Marc hant Bee and Honey Co. 
WATCH US GROW. Apalachicola, Florida 
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THOROUGHBRED QUEENS | 


Three Banded and Golden Italians. From Caraway’s Prize Stock. My Stock: I secured the 
best stock obtainable; long lived, unexcelled for honey-gatherers, and very gentle. No foul brood 
or diseases. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on all queens in United States and Canada. 


we 10th to : to ta is) t — Tt + | June om we Nov. 10 
12 
































QUEENS _ 2 | 
are 1|$ 1.00} $ 5.00]$10.00||$ .90/$ 4.50/$ 9.00|/$ “Tale +55 $ 7.75 
Tested nn ecsscccsccvcesen 1.25) 6.50) 12. 00) 1:00} 5.00] 10.00|| 1.00] 5.00| 10.00 
Select Tested ........0.-- 2.00} 10.00| 18. 00) 2.00} 10.00; 18.00) | 9.00} 17.00 
One-pound packages bees...j| 2.00! 10.00) 18.00;| 1.50) 9.00) 17. 50|| 1.50] 9.00] 17.50 





Untested queens by the hundred: March and April, $75.00; May, $70.00; June to Nov., $65.00. 

Breeders: $5.00 each. 

Add price of queen to bees by the pound if queen is wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed on bees = 
by the pound within five days of Mathis. = 
Ml 





Queens for export are carefully caged in export cages, but safe arrival not guaranteed. 


B. M. edrencsnorahelan Mathis, Texas 
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Three-band and Golden 


Italian Queens 


i ee one, $1.00; 12, $9.00 
ee one, $1.50; 12, 12.00 
Untested queen with 1-fr. nucleus. $2.50; 2-fr., $3.50 
Tested queen with 1-fr. nucleus. . $3.00; 2-fr., $4.00 
1% lb. bees with untested queen. . .$2.00; 1 Ib., $3.00 
% Ib. bees with tested queen..... $2.50; 1 Ib., $3.50 
No better bees or queens can be had, no 
matter what price you pay. Satisfac- 
tion and safe arrival guaranteed 


W. J. Littlefield, Litthe Rock, Arkansas 





The editors of the Farm 415 West 7th Street 
Journal were reared at NEW ENGL AND BEEKEEPERS 
the plow and they know cen Velen, te Gustin 
what’s what and how to New Goods Factory Prices Save Freight 
hel p you. CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 











You are invited to try it—It meen ne to 
you that more than 800,000 farmers already approve * 
the paper. Five years, $l. Any time you are not ATENT any ne 

satisfied you get your money back. Years ractice 
Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building, Corner Tenth 


The Farm Journal and G Streets, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Patent Practice in Patent Patent Counsel of 
117 Washington Square, Philadelphia Office and Courts The A. I. Root Co. 
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A New Device 


Enabling You to 


also in the new 
Lewis Catalog: 


ham Honey-knife 





Surplus . i 
A I ‘ A new Wood and Wire 
Foundation Excluder, 
at One Time. The Woodman Section- 
fixer, 
A Box Seat for Bee- 
keepers, 


The Thale Feeder, 





Send at once for new 
Lewis Catalog ing-form, 
giving 

full description. A Woven Wood-and- 


wire Tool-chest. 
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LEWIS BEEWARE IS SUPREME 


Seven Distributers buying in carloads in Colorado, three in Iowa, two in New Mexico. 


Carload Distributers also in California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Porto Rico, England. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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QUICK-GERMINATION 


SWEET-CLOVER SEED 


Get our Specially Treated Hulled Seed which will germinate 90 to 98 
per cent. A new process. Also causes seed to sprout quickly. Insures 
a better stand with less seed per acre than ordinarily used. 
Samples on application. 


1 Ib. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 100 Ib. 

White Sw eet Clov er (unhulled, hand-screened), 20c $1.80 $4.00 $15 
(unhulled, recleaned) 25e 2.25 5.00 18 

” " (hulled, recleaned) . . 35e 3.00 6.75 24 
Yellow Bi (hulled, recleaned) msties 25e 2.30 5.50 20 
Alsike Clover Seed (hulled) . ; 25c 2.00 4.50 17 


Special prices on large quantities 





The recleaned seed is machine-cleaned, and is free from chaff, 
dirt, and light seed. All seed f. o. b. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 


Iowa, at the above prices. No charge for bags. 





Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


YELLOW SWEET CLOVER.—Many people fai] to recognize the value of Yellow Sweet Clover as a honey-plant. 
he fact that it blooms two weeks earlier than the white variety makes it especially valuable to the 


beekeeper. Be sure, however, to get the “Melilotus Officinalis” as quoted above. 
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RAUCHFUSS FOUNDATION- CUTTING BOX 


These new articles are 


The Cold-handle Bing- 


A Section - holder Nail- 


A Frame Wedge-driver, 
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Edition of lowa Report Exhausted 


Mr. Pe.Lerr has just advised us that the 
third annual report of the Iowa bee-inspec- 
tor has met with such a large demand that 
the supply is now practically exhausted, 
although it has been out only about six 
weeks. A few copies only are left for use 
in libraries. The demand continues larg? 
for all of the publications. Some of the 
bulletins are already nearly gone, so that 
revised editions will be necessary. 


One More Ghost Laid 


AntTONIO R. Mataguina, of Salto, Uru- 
guay, reports that he has won his suit with 
proprietors of vineyards at Salto, who were 
seeking damages on the ground that his bees 
puneture and destroy the grapes. A year 
ago several vineyard owners located near 
his apiary notified him to move his bees, on 
the charge that they were a nuisance. When 
he failed to do so they sued him, but he 
reports that he was able to win the suit 
entirely without counsel. 

Sefior Malaquina wrote to GLEANINGS for 
a statement of evidence and precedents 
which he might use in his ease. Through 
some error in translation the editor of 
GLEANINGS was made to say that the bees 
do ten times as much harm as good. ‘This 
naturally surprised the beekeeper, but he 
was able to win his suit notwithstanding. 


Ceeetennereceaneerenscnecsoenersony 


More about the Swamp Bees 


GrorceE H. Rea just returned from the 
Dismal Swamp apiaries and reports that 
the bees are gathering a little honey and 
pollen, and brood-rearing is progressing in 
a very satisfactory manner. While a bliz- 
zard was raging in the North the sun was 
shining there every day (first week in 
March), and the bees worked right along. 
The temperature during the daytime was 
around 60 to 70 degrees. While there was 
frost one or two nights, it was not cold 
enough to give brood-rearing a setback. 
The residents of that section do not expect 





many more frosts. The fact that thousands 
of bushels of early potatoes and acres and 
acres of garden are in process of planting 
is evidence of their faith in the advent of 
continued warm weather. 
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Oklahoma Foul-brood Bill Passes 
both House and Senate 


N. Frep Garprner, of Geary, Okla., has 
just informed us that the new foul-brood 
bill has passed both branches of the legisla- 
ture by the following vote: House, 70 to 10; 
Senate, 29 to 5. The bill is now in the 
hands of the Governor, and his signature is 
expected. 

Oklahoma has long needed a good foul- 
brood law. Two years ago a similar bill 
was introduced into the legislature but 
failed to pass. It is to be hoped that the 
beekeepers who have worked so hard to 
secure such a law may now be rewarded. 


eueenenerriienterertenererverrenees 


How the Bees are Wintering 


Ir is still too early to say definitely how 
bees in northern localities have wintered. 
Reports so far are conflicting, although it 
is probable that there is considerable loss in 
localities where the bees last fall gathered 
considerable aster honey, especially where 
there was a long period of three months or 
more when the bees could not fly. There are 
many reports of excessive spotting of the 
hives. 

On account of the fact that in most local- 
ities snow covered the ground during the 
coldest part of the winter, clover looks very 
promising. 
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Our Cover Picture 


THE cover design gives a view of the 
Jupiter dock and the Government buildings 
in the background where the wireless mes- 
sages are received, as referred to by E. R. 
R. in his article in this issue, page 225. Our 
cruiser is shown in the foreground, moored 
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to the dock. It was at this point where 
Harry DuBois met us, and from which our 
party went up the Loxahatehie River to 
inspect his beeyards. 

Perhaps some of our readers will wish to 
know what that cruiser cost. SSomewhere 
about $5000. It is constructed to stand 
heavy seas; is furnished with full equip- 
ments in the eabins for sleeping, eating, and 
eooking. Cruising is the most enjoyable 
way of seeing the country in Florida that 
I know of. In this particular case we did 
not buy the eruiser, but chartered it for a 
couple of weeks. 
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The Parable of the Barren Apple- 
tree 

WirtH all that has been said at fruit- 
growers’ conveutions and written in fruit- 
growers’ magazines, it is hoped that the 
horticulturists this year will reeognize more 
fully the indissoluble connection between 
their interests and those of the beekeepers. 
Since the winter has not been so severe as 
to kill off great numbers of colonies, the 
outlook is favorable for the pollination of 
fruit-blossoms. From that, it follows a 
good fruit year is due. 

In this connection a specific example 
reported by Dr. B. N. Gates, at the Iowa 
State Beekeepers’ convention last Novem- 
ber, is of exceedingly timely interest: “In 
one of the western states there are two 
comparable apple orchards of about equal 
acreage, of similar location and age, each 
in a pocket in the foothills of an admirable 
fruit land, both well drained, and protected 
from frost. One orchard bore heavily for 
suceessive years. On the other there was 
no erop, although the trees blossomed heav- 
ily each spring. In despair of financial 
ruin, the owner called the assistance of the 
State Experiment Station. A pomologist 
and entomologist was sent to examine crit- 
ieally all of the conditions at each of the 
orchards. He was about to return without 
solving the problem of failure, when the 
question arose, ‘ Were there ever any bees 
maintained in the orehard which had fruit- 
ed?’ It was asserted, however, that neither 
orchard had bees. However, the problem 
was not given up, and the ground was again 
gone over. As the experiment station man 
was about to leave without finding any 
apparent reason for failure he chanced to 
see a stream of bees coming in one of the 
orchards from a swale under a pile of un- 
derbrush. Further investigation revealed a 
hollow log sunken in the soil sheltering a 
large colony of bees. It is needless to say 
in which orchard the log was. Immediately 
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bees were secured for the failing orchard. 
The owner then netted $3800 on his crop.” 


Coroveneuencocuacseesensessueeneness 


Have we Really been Testing Queens? 


[In Science for February 5, Wilmon 
Newell, state entomologist for Texas, who 
has been studying inheritance in the honey- 
bee, has announced a few interesting obser- 
vations which have been brought out by 
four years of research. At an isolated sta- 
tion along the Gulf Coast, crosses between 
pure Carniolans and pure Italian stock are 
being observed. 

Mr. Newell finds that the workers of 
typical Italian color, produced by an Ital- 
ian queen, are not evidence that she has 
been purely mated, although this has long 
been the assumption of queen-breeders. 
Italian queens mated with Carniolan drones 
produce workers and queens often indistin- 
guishable from Italians so far as color is 
concerned. When Carniolan queens are 
mated to Italian drones the yellow color is 
also preduminant. He has not experimented 
with blacks. 

Offspring of the first of these crosses 
show a proclivity of the Carniolans for 
using wax instead of propolis. Bees from 
the second show it also, but in less degree. 

Daughters of these two crosses each pro- 
duce drones of both races in equal numbers, 
but produce no hybrid drones. “The actual 
application of this is that the only test of 
an Italian queen mated is found in the 
color of the drones produced by her daugh- 
ters.” , 

This statement of Mr. Newell’s is some- 
what tempered by the consideration that 
when more data are secured on the wide 
variation in color of drones from purely 
mated queens, more light will be thrown on 
several phases of the problem. At best it 
is rather discouraging to queen-breeders to 
learn that the only way to discover whether 
a queen has been properly mated is to ex- 
amine her grandsons. 


Sugar Consumed in the United 
States 


From the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce of the Department of Com- 
meree at Washington we learn that in 
twenty-five years the sugar consumption of 
the country has almost trebled, and has in- 
ereased from 50.44 pounds per capita, in 
1889, to 86.85 pounds in 1914. In that 
period of twenty-five years Cuba has in- 
creased its contribution to the domestic 
market from 1,032,000,000 to 4,927,000,000 
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ounds, and the non-contiguous territories 
of Hawaii, Philippines, and Porto Rico have 
inereased their shipments of sugar into 
continental United States from 511,000,000 
to 1,873,000,000 pounds. Europe, the Dutch 
East Indies, and other foreign countries, on 
the other hand, have decreased their sales to 
this country during that same period from 
1,219,000,000 pounds to 23.4 million pounds 
in 1914. The domestic product has grown 
from 349,000,000 to 1,841,000,000 pounds. 
Our exports of sugar have increased from 
20,000,000 in 1889 to 97,000,000 pounds in 
the year ended June 30, 1914, and in the 
three months ended with Oct. 31 there was 
the enormous export of 230,000,000 pounds; 
in round numbers, more exactly as follows: 
August, 38,956,305; September, 52,290,773; 
October, 138,372,686, or a total of 229,619,- 
764 pounds. 

In the fiseal year of 1913 only 44,000,000 
pounds was exported. In 1910, 125,000,000 
pounds. 

The following table shows the leading 
factors in the sugar consumption of the 
United States and its relation to the world 
product in 1894 and 1914. 


FACTORS IN SUGAR SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. . 
Millions of Pounds 


Domestic product 1894 1914 
Ce CE 6 ct cewnwnanee ss 610.8 601.1 
Re BE bcc cra veecendus 44.7 1,240.0 

WE Abtheer cédadeweee 655.5 1,841.1 

Cane sugar from: 
errr re rr 75.5 641.3 
errr 326.6 1,114.7 
PE. neces dentscewe 124.1 116.7 

Total U. S. islands...... 526.2 1,872.7 
COO canceensd enue snass 2,127.5 4,926.6 
Other foreign countries .... 1,181.2 21.0 

Beet sugar from foreign countries: - 

coe6asevesectasectssees 4 2. 

Total from foreign countries 3,819.1 4,950.0 

Sugar exports (including ship- 
ments to U. S. islands)...... 64.3 96.8 

Domestic sugar consumption... 4,936.5 8,567.0 

World’s sugar product ....... 16,532.3 35,860.0 

Percentage of domestic-sugar con- 
sumption supplied by: : 
Continental United States... 13.3 20.6 
a at MD Gen vec ies , 10.7 21.9 
GN: sae nek annnc ene cane 43.1 7.5 
Other foreign countries .... 32.9 0.2 

‘WONHOU NEGO NDENTTEODONneROOTEA Ite 


Another Admonition against Arsen- 
ate 

Is it too soon to begin this year’s series 
of warnings to ignorant and thoughtless 
fruitgrowers against spraying during 
bloom? Doubtless in 1915, just as in every 
other year, the reckless will add to the 
untold damage which has been caused by 
spraying with lead arsenate while the blos- 
soms are yet on the trees, although it is to 
be hoped that, with all which has been said 
and written on this subject, some diminu- 
tion in this ineonsiderate carelessness will 
be noticed. 

“Never spray any fruit-tree while in 
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bloom” is the caution of the Connecticut 
Experimental Station Bulletin No. 184. “It 
kills your best friends, the honeybees, which 
pollinate the flowers and help to inerease 
the yield of fruit. The spray will also in- 
jure the delicate floral organs, so that fruit 
will not set.” In giving directions for the 
control of the eanker worms, bud-moths, 
tent-caterpillars, and brown-tail moths, 
which feed upon the unfolding leaves, the 
bulletin says to spray before the blossom- 
cup opens, though not until the surface of 
the leaves has expanded sufficiently to hold 
the poison. 

Fruitgrowers who do not understand the 
relation between bees and fruitgrowing 
(and, unfortunately, there are still such 
men) will be persuaded to stop this prac- 
tice probably only when they realize that 
filling the blossom-cup with poison is not 
only not necessary but positively an injury 
to the delicate organs of the flower, and a 
handicap to the future growth of the fruit 
if it manages to survive. Best results will be 
secured by pounding this truth home quite 
as forcibly as the fact that bees are neces- 
sary for perfect pollination. 


Ooeeeeopenecegenecanenncnneneentet 


The Pennsylvania Meeting 


THE Pennsylvania beekeepers met in 
their eleventh annual convention in the 
Senate Caucus Room of the State Capitol 
at Harrisburg, on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 23, holding also two sessions on Wed- 
nesday, the 24th. This proved one of the 
most enthusiastic and probably most im- 
portant meeting of the association. While 
the attendance was not as large as at some 
former meetings, yet the keen interest shown 
in bringing Pennsylvania to the front was 
remarkable. 

Reports by members and _ inspectors 
showed that last season was not up to the 
average, and that foul brood was extremely 
bad. 

It was brought out that the Pennsylvania 
association has the second largest member- 
ship in the United States, and is second 
only to New York in honey production. It 
is also the second largest apple-producing 
state in the Union. The crop for 1914 was 
23,100,000 bushels. Because of their im- 
portance to the fruitgrower in the pollina- 
tion of fruit bloom it is of prime impor- 
tance to save the bees from the ravages of 
foul brood. 

With two or three exceptions the pro- 
gram was carried out as advertised. The 
various papers and talks aroused lively 
discussion and developed some important 
steps. 
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One member introduced a_ resolution 
boosting Prof. H. A. Surface for State 
Secretary of Agriculture, which was unan- 
imously adopted, signed by every member 
present, and later submitted to the Gov- 
ernor by a committee. The Governor re- 
ceived the committee kindly, and showed 
much interest in the needs of the industry. 
After careful consideration he did the un- 
usual and unexpected for one in his posi- 
tion by suggesting to the committee that an 
independent bill be introduced asking for 
an appropriation of $50,000 for bee in- 
spection. This suggestion was acted upon, 
and the bill is now in the hands of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House. If 
passed it will supersede the item for that 
purpose now in the Agricultural Budget. 
The bill has the endorsement of Secretary 
Critehfield and the hearty support of sever- 
al members of the House and Senate who 
were interviewed. 

If the Pennsylvania beekeepers and fruit- 
growers will write their representatives at 
onee, asking them to support the bill, it 
will stand good chances of passing. With 
such an appropriation the state can be 
systematically covered by inspectors, and 
all bee-diseases brought under control. The 
beekeepers themselves, moreover, can be ed- 
ueated to better methods. It means millions 
of dollars to the citizens of Pennsylvania. 

We hope to have a picture of the conven- 
tion in the next issue. 


soenenreneenrinenenonseerecensssuee 


Bees and Orange Culture 


A NuMBER of monographs have been 
published of late upon the relation of bees 
to horticulture. These articles and pamphlets 
upon the general subject of the service of 
bees in pollinizing fruit-blossoms have been 
increasing the interest of fruit-men in the 
honeybees and the realization of both horti- 
eulturists and apiarists that nature has in- 
dissolubly linked together their interests. 
It has remained for E. G. Baldwin, A. M., 
of DeLand, Fla., to diseuss the bearing of 
this new science upon citrus fruits in an 
article entitled “ Honeybees in Orange- 
groves,” written for the DeLand News. 
Professor Baldwin, a member of the faculty 
of the John B. Stetson University, is a 
practical beekeeper as well as a close stu- 
dent of botany and entomology. 

Everybody knows, who has had even the 
most elementary instruction in botany, that 
fertilization of a blossom takes place when 
pollen from the stamen reaches the embry- 
onie seed through the pistil. In some flowers 
the process by which this takes place is 
quite as simple as the foregoing statement 
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of the principle; but in far the greater 
number fertilization is a complex process, 
requiring the services of one of two outside 
agents—either the wind or insects. 

In those plants such as some varieties of 
the strawberry, in which stamens and pistils 
are borne on different plants, the pollen 
must be carried a considerable distance in 
order that fertilization and development of 
the fruit may be assured. In Indian corn 
the pollen from the tassel must fall upon 
each strand of silk for every grain to be 
developed. Maize is best produced in coun- 
tries where the sweep of the wind is almost 
uninterrupted. 

In the orange-blossom the pollen must be 
earried from the stamen up to the pistil. 
To rely upon the wind alone for this service 
would be about as uncertain as the breezes 
themselves, so that in places where calms or 
damp weather are frequent the agency of 
insects is extremely important in the fertil- 
ization of these blossoms. 

Here is where the nectar secreted by 
orange-blossoms is valuable. This thin wa- 
tery fluid to be found in almost all plants, 
every beekeeper knows is the base from 
which the bees make their honey, but 
beyond this it has no other intrinsic use. 
Nectar is simply a bait to lure the bees, get 
them to brush against the stamens and the 
pistils, and thus unconsciously perform the 
service which the wind only partially ac- 
complishes, but which is so essential to the 
production of fruit. 

Damp weather hinders the work of all the 
insects but the honey and bumble bees. In 
Florida bumbles are searee. Upon the 
honeybees, then, depends the success of 
Florida orange culture. 

Of the growing popularity of bees among 
orange-growers, let Professor Baldwin speak 
directly: “In some parts of Florida, the 
citrus-growers are recognizing their need of 
something more dependable than mere 
chance to fertilize their groves. Formerly 
the beemen were too few, or had too few 
bees in proportion to the number of groves, 
and there was an antipathy to bees on the 
part of many, because they thought the bees 
damaged the trees, blossoms, or fruit, by 
their coming and going to and fro. Asa 
result, heretofore, beemen have had to pay 
a rental for the privilege of putting their 
bees in groves, locating an apiary inside an 
orange-grove, for instance. But enlighten- 
ment is coming. Now the fruit-men actually 
court the presence of the bees. Notably 
around Bradentown, the citrus-men actually 
offer the beemen free rent for beeyard sites, 
and in many instances even buy bees of their 
own to place among the trees. It is worth 
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noting also that the Manatee Fruit Co., of 
Palmetto, has established three beeyards in 
or near their groves, and still wish more. 
They declare that, the nearer the bees are to 
their groves, the more fruit they have, and 
the better the quality. ...For not only 
does cross-fertilization increase the amount 
of fruit, but it also betters the quality, en- 
couraging a heartier growth and develop- 
ment wherever the pollen of one tree is 
mixed with the blossoms on another tree— 
just as, for example, a mixture of races 
produces the hardiest types of mankind.” 

Not less than five colonies to an acre are 
necessary for best results, says the writer, 
but more are better. 

Professor Baldwin’s discussion is elemen- 
tary, but written not so much to convince 
the layman as to relieve the lamentable lack 
of information among the growers of citrus 
fruits. ease 
The National Convention at Denver ; 


All is Well that Ends Well 


Srnce our last report of the proceedings 
of the National convention there developed 
toward the last a “ little flurry ” that prom- 
ised at one time to develop into something 
serious; but no sooner had it started than 
a movement toward peace was under way. 
The differences and misunderstandings were 
speedily adjusted. All is well that ends 
well, and so in this case. We believe the 
National Beekeepers’ Association has a 
bright future before it. The “ bone of con- 
tention” for the last two or three years 
has been over the official organ, the Bee- 
keepers’ Review, the manner of receiving 
and disbursing the funds, and the “ debt ” 
that has been staring some of the members 
in the face. No one has questioned the 
absolute integrity of any of the officials, 
who have worked faithfully and hard for 
the best interests of the organization for 
little or no compensation. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted, tendering the thanks 
of the delegates for the faithful and con- 
scientious service of Mr. E. D. Townsend in 
the conduct of the Review; and those of us 
who have ever had any thing to do with 
the running of a bee-journal know what 
that means. 

The real question at issue was over the 
wisdom or policy of handicapping the Na- 
tional by loading on to it the burden and 
financial responsibility of an official organ 
and the additional burden of business and 
finance. 

As stated in our last issue, the whole 
matter was most amicably adjusted by mak- 
ing the function of the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Association purely educational and 
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social, with no legal connection with any 
bee-paper or any matters of business. An 
auxiliary organization duly incorporated 
with sufficient capital stock to do business 
is expected to take over the Beekeepers’ 
Review, assume its indebtedness, continue 
its publication, and transact any matters of 
business its stockholders may elect. It is 
expected, also, that the two organizations 
will be very closely allied, although legally 
entirely separate. The Review, to all in- 
tents and purposes, will be the official organ 
of the old National; but the latter, as ex- 
plained, will have no financial responsibility 
for its management. 

This, in brief, is the solution of a prob- 
lem that has sorely vexed the delegates for 
the last two years. Whether the auxiliary 
sueceeds or not, the result will in no way 
involve the success of the old National Bee- 
keepers’ Association (formerly the North 
American Beekeepers’ Association) that has 
been in existence for over forty years, and 
which has been such a power for good. 
With the “bone of contention” removed, 
and with no legal or financial responsibility, 
there is no reason why it cannot be in the 
future what it has been in the past. 

The suecess of the auxiliary or business 
organization will depend on how well bee- 
keepers subscribe for its stock and the kind 
of business manager they select. The Col- 
orado Honey-producers’ Association has 
succeeded because the beekeepers of Colo- 
rado organized a stock company, subscribed 
for the stock, and selected a business man- 
ager, who, in the language of the day, has 
“made good.” If the proposed auxiliary 
“ makes good ” it will be largely because of 
its manager. Many a time a capital has 
been dissipated by a poor manager, or be- 
eause the directors failed to support the 
policies of a good manager. 

CONVENTION ECHOES. 

Many valuable papers and addresses were 
given at this convention—perhaps more 
than were ever given at any previous meet- 
ing of the Association. As these will doubt- 
less be given in full in the Review, no 
attempt will be made here to give even a 
digest of the general papers. As our space 
is limited we will attempt to cover very 
briefly those discussions that relate to pol- 
icies of the National. 

INCREASING THE DEMAND FOR HONEY. 

The deplorable condition of the extracted- 
honey market at the present time, as an 
indirect result of the Great War, received 
its fair share of attention. Dr. Phillips, of 
the Department of Agriculture, made the 
statement, in this connection, that the Gov- 
ernment reports showed that as much honey 
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is now being imported into this country 
from foreign countries in a single month as 
was formerly imported before the war in a 
single year. When it is considered that 
South America and the West Indies pro- 
duce vast quantities of honey, and that the 
great bulk of it that has hitherto gone to 
Europe now comes to this country, it will 
be understood why the price of extracted 
honey is so low. Of course, the influx of 
the imported article does not account for 
all of this reduetion. Something must be 
charged up to the general trade conditions 
as a result of the war. 

The members of the convention were by 
no means unanimous as to the best way to 
meet this condition. Secretary Williams 
believed that the National should eneourage 
its members to do local advertising. He 
mentioned in that connection the value of 
display advertising-eards which the Nation- 
al could furnish very cheaply to beekeep- 
ers; of live-bee demonstrations; of form 
letters f*of articles in the local press ealling 
attention to the use of honey as a food. 
Such measures would involve but little ex- 
pense, and yet if all would thus attempt to 
boost their markets the sale of honey might 
be enormously increased. In the line of 
general advertising, he suggested that the 
National raise a fund that could be used for 
the purpose by getting the beekeepers of 
the land to submit to a voluntary tax based 
on so many colonies or so many pounds of 
honey. If this plan were properly worked, 
a large sum might be made available for 
inereasing the demand for honey. Some 
general discussion followed, but no definite 
plans have been formulated as yet. 

NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


On this subject Prof. Francis Jager de- 
livered an address that was listened to with 
the most careful attention. By the way, he 
has charge of the apicultural school at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
according to Vice-president Pellett he is 
making a great success of it. He certainly 
made a most favorable impression on this 
convention. 

In his address Mr. Jager called attention 
to the evident errors and inequalities in the 
United States Census for 1910. For exam- 
ple, Colorado is credited in that report with 
producing only 4 lbs. per colony, while 
Minnesota produces 41% lbs. In the census 
there are more jackasses than beehives. 
Many beehives must have been missed. On 
the whole, our industry seemed to be on the 
decline when the reverse is true. No ac- 
eount is taken of bees in cities and towns. 
Why was this? The Government has sup- 
ported “infant industries” such as the trusts 
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and the Union Pacific. These babies have 
now grown large. Our industry is an infant 
industry. It needs more help. The sum of 
twenty-five million dollars is annually set 
aside for agriculture by the Government. 
We get only a small pittance. In the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1913, comprising 48 pages, a great deal is 
said about foreign meats, seeds, sub-tropical 


fruits, corn, wheat, buckwheat, and pota- 


toes. Even dashens are mentioned, but not 
one word about bees. 

This Association ought to have a commit- 
tee appointed to see that these discrepancies 
and omissions do not oceur again. If the 
National Association does not get back of 
the Census Bureau, the same mistakes and 
omissions will oceur again. 

Mr. Jager believed further that the Na- 
tional should have a standing lobby at 
Washington when Congress is in session. 
He deplored the efforts of the National to 
commercialize, as it had been trying to do 
during the last two or three years, when 
there was great and important work that 
ought to be done. Heretofore we have been 
trying to stick our fingers into the water 
and then trying to find the hole afterward. 
It is time we should be doing something. 
We should appear in person before the 
Government, not in the form of petitions. 

This address was roundly applauded; and 
at its close, Dr. Phillips (supplementing 
what had been said) went on to explain 
that, of the sum now devoted to the inves- 
tigation work in apiculture, not one penny 
of it had been secured by the National 
Association. 

There was another paper, by Dr. Phillips, 
on the subject— 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HONEY MARKET. 


While he discussed the various methods 
for doing this he dwelt particularly upon 
the inadvisability of the association under- 
taking it on a national seale. He touched 
upon the subject of co-operation, both local 
and national. As the subject is naturally 
one that will provoke controversy, the au- 
thor’s exact words should be taken, and not 
a digest of them. It was one of the most 
carefully thought-out papers that were read 
at the convention. For its full text the 
reader is referred to the report that will be 
published in the Review. 

These various suggestions, so far as they 
related to policies of the National Associa- 
tion, were incorporated in a set of resolu- 
tions that were unanimously adopted. 

In conelusion we may say that President 
Gates made an excellent presiding officer. 
On the whole the convention was a great 
snecess. 
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| Dr. C. C. Miller | STRAY STRAWS | Marengs, = 





THE winter with its blanket of 
snow has been fine for white elo- 
ver, but I’m afraid of the present 
daily thaw (March 1) with the 
thermometer at 25 or 30 degrees 
each night. 





Wuen I read of the wonderful work 
Billy Sunday is doing, I feel proud to think 
that I live in Marengo, one of the very first 
places he visited with a series of meetings 
when he started out on his remarkable 
eareer. I believe heartily in Billy Sunday. 


Tue Prairie Farmer, Feb. 13, contains 
seven articles in reply to inquiries about 
sweet clover, occupying nearly two pages, 
and it isn’t a special sweet-clover number 
either. One man in Illinois contemplates 
sowing seven acres in sweet clover, another 
forty. That “weed” surely seems coming 
to the front. 


Bees never had less attention from me 
in winter before. First part of winter was 
so cold the outside door could be kept near- 
ly shut all the time. Of late, with 25 de- 
grees at night outdoors and 35 daytime, I 
leave open, day and night, the door opening 
from outside into the furnace-room, and 
daytime I keep shut the door between fur- 
nace-room and bee-room. That takes the 
bee-room down to 48 through the night, and 
up to 55 daytime. Not ideal, but not so 
very bad. 


“ Orty waste,” says Editor Bixby, West- 


ern Honey Bee, February, p. 5, “is excel- 
lent to start the smoker with . . but it 


burns out to a fine impalpable soot that 
blows out of the smoker on to the comb. I 
spoiled several sections of comb honey while 
experimenting with it.” Don’t know how 
that is here; but my assistant has a notion 
it makes the bees cross. [We use the oily 
waste all the time, and cannot see that the 
bees are any crosser than they should be. 
May be they are used to it.—Eb.] 


Dovus.e telescope covers are warmer than 
single-board covers, according to page 90, 
but some will object to their weight. To 
such let me commend covers like mine, with 
dead-air space—light as single-board cov- 
ers, and much warmer. [But they are not 
heavier. They are made of two separate 
pleces—a super-cover and a telescope cover. 
This makes it possible to use packing mate- 
rial between in cool or cold weather. A 
two-piece cover takes a little more time to 
handle, and may not be as handy as yours. 
But yours you cannot pack.—Eb. |] 





In America it is the general belief, I 
think, that, taken all in all, sugar is just as 
good as honey for bee-food. In Europe 
there is more of a belief that sugar is de- 
ficient as a substitute, and some even go so 
far as to believe that feeding sugar is to 
blame more or less for failure of the har- 
vest. The subject is of so much importance 
that I may be excused for again referring 
to some things said in back numbers of the 
German bee-journals; for if the Germans 
are right we are wrong, and we may do 
well to find it out. Their argument is this: 
Besides invert sugar, honey contains pollen, 
ethereal oil, tannin, malate, tartrate, oxa- 
late, and nitrate of potassa, different phos- 
phates, manganese, natron, silica, sulphur, 
lime, iron. These things are necessary in 
the makeup of a bee’s body; and although 
sugar may answer as a heating material in 
winter, when it comes to supplying material 
for rearing brood and to repair the waste 
of mature bees in activity, honey, and not 
sugar, is the thing needed. So it comes to 
pass that when sugar is used in spring bees 
are slow to build up, and attain full vigor 
only when the harvest is well along and 
bees are present that have been reared on 
real honey. Are the Germans right or are 
we? 

FRIGHTFUL indeed is the statement, p. 
212, that 4.45 per cent of the American 
population are drug-users. Well, it’s not 
as dark an outlook as it might be. For not 
ten hours before I read that statement the 
new federal regulating act went into effect 
that has struck terror to the hearts of both 
vendors and users of cocaine, heroin, ete. 
In the Chieago Herald a dispatch dated 
Springfield, Ill, Feb. 28, says: “ Pathetic 
pleas received by Gov. Dunne from ‘ dope 
fiends’ who threaten suicide unless they are 
given aid in procuring drugs after their 
supply is eut off by the federal regulating 
act, which goes into effect at midnight, have 
brought home to the state administration 
the suffering the new law will bring to 
thousands in Illinois.” Each writer asserts 
that he has been a habitual user of drugs 
for years, has tried to quit and cannot, and 
asks the state to furnish specified drugs in 
gradually diminishing doses, with the cer- 
tainty that if this request is not complied 
with there is nothing left but death. Like- 
lv, however, when they find they can’t get 
the dope they’ll manage to rub along with- 
out it. Even if they should all commit 
suicide it might be a cheap price to pay 
for shutting off the further crop of victims. 
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| J. E. Crane 





1 never expect to visit Brazil; 
but looking at that cover picture 
for January 1 is almost as good, 
and a great deal easier. 

*s * 





The editor says, page 2, Jan. 1, 
“The best time in all the world to 
move bees from outyards to home cellars is 
when there is good sleighing.” He hit the 
nail squarely on the head that time. 


*s* * 


According to a bulletin issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, cane 
sugar contains 1.27 per cent of ash, while 
beet sugar contains 2.56 per cent. This 
may account for the prejudice against beet 
sugar as a winter food for bees. 

** # 


Dr. Miller says, page 51, Jan. 15, “ With 
almost any kind of bees I think there will 
be an oceasional colony that will have wa- 
tery sealing.” Did he ever see any watery 
sealing of surplus combs filled by black 
bees ? 

** * 

If the GLEANINGS schedule for 1915 were 
not already so full of special numbers I 
would suggest one on sweet clover. [We 
have an immense amount of material on 
this subject—nearly enough for such a 
special number.— Eb. ] 


*# & 


I am glad to see on page 66, Jan. 15, that 
C. H. Clute, of Palmetto, Fla., has had a 
good crop of honey the past season. Mr. 
Clute is an exceedingly intelligent beekeep- 
er, and has had a very large experience 
with bees in different sections of the coun- 
try. 

*e2 8 

“Skunks, skunks, skunks,” shouts Mr. 
Chadwick, page 970, and I will echo from 
this side of the continent, “ skunks, skunks, 
skunks.” If they do not do as much harm 
here as on the Pacific coast it is doubtless 
because they are more hunted for their furs. 
They are the same scamps here as there, 
and I have found Mr. Chadwick’s remedy 
very effectual. But we have to look out for 
our neighbors’ dogs and eats. 

*e#-e 


On page 925, Dee. 1, in a footnote the 
editor says that stimulative feeding can sel- 
dom be practiced in the spring to advantage. 
I fear he has forgotten the fact that very 
frequently we have two or three weeks be- 
tween fruit-bloom and clover when very little 
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| SIFTINGS | Middlebury, Vt. | 





or no honey or pollen is coming in; and 
unless there has been a good flow before 
this, and the hives well supplied with hon- 
ey, feeding not only pays well, but is some- 
times of the utmost importance. 

**# * 


Mr. Wesley Foster, page 927, December 
1, thinks we may estimate the cost of a 
pound of honey very accurately. We may 
be able to estimate what it has cost to pro- 
duce a given number of pounds in any past 
season; and by getting the average for a 
good many seasons forecast what it is likely 
to cost in the future; but our seasons are 
so variable that I believe it is utterly im- 
possible to tell accurately what the cost of 
honey is going to be to the producer this 
year or next year, or the year after. 

**# 

Hildreth & Segelken, in the market report 
on page 5, Dec. 1, say, “ We have had a 
good deal of trouble with New York honey 
on account of its candying and granulating. 
Shipments which we received a month ago 
are now candied solid, and are being re- 
turned by us to our customers. It is the 
first year we have been in the business when 
we have had so much comb honey can- 
died.” This trouble is also prevalent in 
western Vermont. I have wondered if it 
were not owing to the gathering of honey 
from unusual sourees. While clover gave 
very little honey in 1914, dandelion and 
vetch appeared to be our chief source of 
surplus honey. 

** * 

Dr. C. C. Miller, page 51, Jan. 15, ealls 
attention to a statement in the British Bee 
Journal that extracting-combs put away 
wet will not be attacked by bee-moths, and 
gives as an illustration a pile of wet combs 
with dry ones in the center which were all 
eaten up while the wet combs were unharm- 
ed. To this the editor of GLEANINGS wisely 
remarks, “ This is interesting if true.” 

Now, this statement, like many others, is 
partly true and partly false. If wet ex- 
tracting-combs are white and clean, free 
from pollen or dead bees, the larve of the 
wax-moth will not develop on them. If 
there is pollen in them, these worms will 
develop in spite of the statement in the 
British Bee Journal; but if there are mixed 
with the pile of wet combs some dry combs 
the worms are likely to leave the wet combs 
when quite small and take to the dry ones, 
and eat them up and leave the wet combs 
unharmed. [See what Louis Scholl says in 
his department.— Eb. } 
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BEEKEEPING IN 


CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


Unite your weak colonies, secure 
your honey crop, then divide jusi 
at the close of the season, thus 
getting service out of two weak 
colonies that neither alone could 
have given, and still maintain the 
original number of colonies. 





A bee heavily laden with pollen became 
chilled before reaching its hive. It was 
forced to alight, but failed to take wing 
before it was accidentally washed from its 
position by a flush of water. It became 
soaked, and was washed to the ground. 
Mrs. Chadwick carefully picked it up and 
placed it on top of a warm hive-lid in the 
sun. After a time it regained its usual 
activity, but for some reason removed the 
pollen from its legs before trying to con- 
tinue its journey. 


** * 


As much old honey as possible should be 
taken from the extracting-combs before the 
flow begins if a light grade of honey is 
expected. Most of our southern California 
bees have more honey than they will be able 
to use before the new crop comes in. The 
larger part of this left-over honey is dark 
and inferior in grade, and, if blended with 
the new crop, it will cause it to be off in 
color with a resulting lower price. It is 
not safe to extract close, however, for a 
week or ten days of bad weather when a 
colony has much brood and many bees will 
put them on the starving list. A number of 
combs set aside and not extracted are worth 
much at such times. In fact, if the season 
is doubtful it is much the better plan to set 
all surplus honey away in the combs until 
the season is far enough advanced to enable 
one to know whether it is best to extract or 
return it to the hives. Remember sealed 
honey is superior to sugar as bee food. Do 
not remove it so closely that it may dis- 
courage the free use for breeding. Do not 
try to remove old honey after the combs are 
partially filled with raw nectar. The result 
will be that you will have a lot of sour 
honey on hand that is neither fit for feed 
nor for sale. It is a good plan to keep a 
few cases on hand in ease of need for feed. 


*s * 


Mr. H. hired a small boy to assist him 
in his work with his bees. The boy was at 
the question-asking age, and kept a contin- 
ual line of questions coming all of the time. 


One hot summer day Mr. H. and the boy 
were slowly traveling up a mountain can- 
yon toward Mr. H.’s apiary. Even the old 
horse seemed to have been affected by the 
drowsiness of the oceasion. Mr. H. was in 
a deep brown study, while the boy was 
asking questions without number. Mr. H. 
answered in a half-conscious manner to fill 
only the place of courtesy. The boy said, 
“Mr. H., how many bees are there in a 
hive? ” 

Mr. H. lazily said, “ Oh! about 40,000.” 

“How much honey will a bee gather in 
a year?” said the boy. 

“Oh! about half a pound.” 

There was a sudden change in the boy’s 
voice, and Mr. H. came out of his stupor in 
time to hear the boy say, “Twenty thousand 
pounds! Mr. H, you are the biggest liar 
I ever heard of.” 

Mr. H. could but catch the mirth of the 
occasion, and had to agree that he might 
have estimated too high. 


** * 


What has become of our foul-brood bill? 
I have heard nothing from it since our state 
convention. However, 1 must admit I am 
not very enthusiastic over it, for the reason 
that its passage seemed to me to have de- 
generated long ago into a political matter, 
especially after it was decided to force it 
on to the Governor with the same objection- 
able features it contained when he refused 
to sign it before. It lacks entirely one 
provision of great importance. It has no 
provision that will do away with selfish 
county ordinances that we have to contend 
with, and of which there is a chance for as 
many different kinds as there are counties. 
There should be a freedom of commercial 
shipments from place to place. One in- 
spector’s work should be equal to that of 
any other. When a shipment of bees goes 
to a county line with a health certificate 
from an inspector they should be admitted 
on that certificate. The traffic in bees should 
not be stifled by local ordinances that really 
have no object except as a pretext to keep 
other bees out. As an illustration I will 
cite the fact that my apiary is in Riverside 
Co., yet my home and a part of my bees are 
in San Bernardino Co. I often wish to 
take bees and fixtures from place to place, 
and such an ordinance would be an intoler- 
able nuisance to me, though I never move 
bees from either place to the other without 
inspection. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Texas. 


“Spring cleaning time” will soon 
be here again. It is the time when 
our apiaries should receive a gen- 
eral overhauling and cleanup. It 
is just as necessary and essential 
to have these apiary cleanup days 
as to have them in our homes. 
And don’t forget the honey-house and the 
workshop. 





* 2 * 


“What a difference between the North 
and the South!” was an exelamation that 
slipped from my lips when reading one of 
the recent numbers of GLEANINGS. Ice and 
snow, bees in the cellars or stored away in 
winter cases of various kinds, many of the 
apiaries covered with snow several feet deep. 
How different it was here! Our men have 
been visiting our yards and preparing the 
colonies for the opening of spring. They 
were still taking off supers of fine comb 
honey. On some of the hives there were as 
many as four and five of these filled supers 
of white honey. The weather was fine, and 
quite warm on sunny days when it did not 
rain. We had much rainy weather, or the 
weather might have been still nicer. Once 
in a while we had cold days, but all in all 
it was very different from that up north. 

Snow? Yes, we had some snow on the 
18th of January. Every thing was beauti- 
fully white early in the morning, as there 
was about an inch of it. 

*e*e 


ESTABLISHING NEW APIARIES. 


Our men are now busy equalizing the 
number of colonies in our apiaries by mov- 
ing away to new locations all colonies in 
excess of forty. We usually do this every 
spring. The forty-colony apiaries are in- 
creased in size before the honey-flow by 
about ten colonies, and often by about that 
many more in the fall. Thus the main 
honey-flows are taken care of by fifty-colo- 
ny apiaries, more or less, which we have 
found to give us better results than larger 
yards. During the following spring these 
are cut down again to forty colonies, and 
the surplus moved away to form as many 
more forty-colony yards as we have bees 
for them. ; 

*e# 
WORKING UP A RETAIL MARKET. 


Ira Davis, of Taylor, Texas, has a unique 
method of establishing a market for his 
honey. He produces chiefly extracted hon- 
ey, and during the honey season devotes all 
his efforts toward producing a large crop. 


He utilizes the more or less idle time of the 
winter months in disposing of this honey. 
He proceeds to a town or city of fairly 
large population, to which he has shipped 
ahead of him a quantity of honey in 60-lb. 
cans, and starts at once to establish a 
honey-bottling business to furnish the retail 
trade with honey in glass. As soon as he 
has this well started he turns the business 
over to a responsible person, either by sale 
or other arrangement, and with the condi- 
tion that he furnish the honey for this 
business. Under his present arrangement 
and prices this is fairly profitable to both 
parties to the agreement. 
*es 
CYPRIANS TO PREVENT MEDDLING. 

An enquiry for Cyprian queens has just 
reached me. They are wanted to stock an out- 
apiary with the “ most vicious bees obtain- 
able so as to keep meddlers away who have 
disturbed the apiary occasionally, and at 
the same time give bigger honey yields than 
Italians or blacks.” While I have tried 
almost all the varieties of bees, the Cyprians 
among them, I am still of the opinion that 
the three-banded Italian is superior for all- 
round purposes. And while the Cyprians 
are more vicious I doubt the advisability of 
introducing this race into an apiary for the 
purpose stated. The chances are that the 
meddling would go on just the same. The 
Cyprian bees would not give any larger 
yields, and the disadvantages resulting from 
the handling of bees of such reputed ill 
temper would be found exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. Wiser to prevent the meddling by 
some other means. 

**#* 
THE DENVER CONVENTION AND THE PROGRAM. 


It is too bad that one cannot be at more 
than one place at a time. I should like to 
have attended the Denver convention. Well 
do I remember the last Denver convention 
I attended a number of years ago, and the 
enjoyable and profitable time spent at this 
convention and my thirty days’ sojourn 
through the greater part of Colorado on a 
trip of investigation into apicultural con- 
ditions for the Department of Entomology 
of the Texas A. and M. College. 

One thing in connection with the pro- 
gram of the present convention that has 
been of considerable regret to me was the 
entire absence of beekeepers from the 
southern states. One from Cuba was on 
the program. Does this mean that we are 
not a part of the National Beekeepers’ 
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Association, or not worthy to receive at 
least some recognition? I believe that 
Texas, at least, has quite a few members in 
the National, and I also feel that we have 
some beekeepers down here who are well 
enough posted on apicultural matters to 
deserve at least a place on the program of 
the association. 
**#* 
WET EXTRACTING-COMBS AND BEE-MOTH. 


There seems to be quite a difference in 
locality if we compare the doings of our 
bee-moths here in the South with the inci- 
dent quoted by Dr. Miller on page 51, Jan. 
15, from the British Bee Journal. My 
experience in beekeeping here in Texas has 
given me much information on the bee-moth 
problem. I have learned that moths not 
only play havoe with dry combs as soon as 
these are left without proper protection, 
but with wonderful rapidity they destroy 
wet combs that have been extracted only a 
few days before. Yes, they even go so far 
here as to pay no attention to the quantity 
of honey there may be on the combs or in 
them. Whole stacks of supers of comb 
honey will be ruined in a very short time if 
left unprotected at any time during spring, 
summer, and fall. 

[ have had some sad experiences. Our 
assistants were unable to extract promptly 
a large amount of honey brought into the 
horiey-house. The first sign of these bee- 
moth depredations is the amount of leaking 
honey on the floor; and in one instance in 
which other important duties delayed the 
extracting work for more than a week, the 
honey-house floor was covered almost en- 
tirely with half an ineh of such honey. 
Over four gallons of it was scraped up 
from the floor and set aside for feeding 
purposes. During the extracting of these 
infested stacks of honey we found scores 
of combs, the entire lot of which were near- 
ly all filled solid with honey, and well 
eapped over, riddled to such an extent that 
the remaining mass of honey, what little 
wax was left, and the webs and moth-larve, 
fell out of the frames when they were han- 
dled. From the damage done in instances 
of this kind I can hardly believe that the 
bee-moths would ignore wet extracted combs 
just because they were wet, although they 
may have a preference for dry combs. My 
explanation for the case cited by W. Herod 
in the British Bee Journal would be that 
the dry combs were infested with some 
bee-moth eggs or young larve, perhaps, left 
undisturbed when stacked up with the wet 
combs. These then developed to maturity 
and found sufficient sustenance upon these 
dry combs without having to go to the wet 
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combs in the adjoining supers. I venture 
the assertion that depredations upon the 
adjoining wet combs would have been made 
if a large number of larve had needed more 
food for their complete development. [See 


what J. E. Crane says in his department.— 
Ep. | 


**# * 


PREPARING FOR SWARM PREVENTION. 


Already we are fixing up our colonies 
with the view of cutting down swarming as 
much as possible. Since our colonies are in 
excellent condition, strong in bees, the hives 
full of stores, and as the weather has been 
quite favorable, the colonies have been rear- 
ing brood to quite an extent. If such favor- 
able conditions continue, the hives will soon 
be very populous. It would be sinful to try 
to keep them crowded down in a ten-frame 
hive as used to be the fashion. And, by the 
way, our two shallow-story brood-chambers 
have a comb surface equal to twelve Lang- 
stroth frames. But even this is not enough 
in the spring, so we are busy at this time _ 
to provide every colony, that is not already 
so equipped, with a super partly filled with 
combs of honey, some empty combs, and 
some frames filled with full sheets of foun- 
dation. That will give additional room in 
which to store any of the scattering honey 
that the bees begin to store, early in the 
year, above the daily needs, besides afford- 
ing a storage place for any honey that is 
moved from out the brood-chamber proper 
in making room for the queen to lay the 
increasing number of eggs. A little later 
the queen will find additional laying room 
in the added super. The bees are also given 
an opportunity for new comb-building in 
the frames with foundation. 

The result will be that the colony will 
remain contented longer on account of the 
ample room furnished in the manner de- 
scribed, there will be stronger colonies from 
the fact of the increased breeding room, and 
there will be less desire to swarm, due to the 
fact that there is not the crowded condition 
that colonies are subjected to under the old 
method of management. A little later, if 
it becomes necessary at all, we sometimes 
interchange the two shallow stories of the 
sectional brood-chamber proper, placing the 
lower one on top of the second shallow story, 
replacing the super back on top, and swarm- 
ing is delayed for several weeks longer, and 
usually prevented altogether by the time our 
early honey-flow begins. When these have 
begun there is no more swarming. But, 
after all, the secret is to begin to prevent 
swarming before the desire to swarm has 
ever awakened in the colonies. Remember 
that. 
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CONVERSATIONS 


WITH 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


AN APIARY RECORD. 

“J desire to keep a record of 
each colony. Up to the present I 
have trusted to memory regard- 
ing the condition of the different 
colonies in the apiary; but as their 
numbers increase I find memory 
inadequate. As soon as the snow goes off 
I propose to lay out my beeyard in rows 
and number each hive, beginning with one 
on the first row and going to 20 with that 
row; then commencing with 21 for the 
second row and ending with 40, and in this 
way continuing till I have 100 colonies in 
five rows. If I desire more than the 100 
colonies I will start an out-apiary laid out 
on this same plan. Will you tell me some 
of the ways practical beekeepers keep a 
record of their colonies? ” 

It would seem that there should be a 
best way for this record-keeping; but there 
is a rare faculty which beekeepers have of 
thinking that the way in which they com- 
menced must certainly be the best. Some 
successful apiarists tack a piece of section 
on the back of the hive just under the 
cover; and after each inspection of the 
colony inside this hive, any thing necessary 
regarding its condition is jotted down by 
a few shorthand characters or letters which 
tell all they wish to know about that colony 
during any season. This bit of section is 
left on the hive until the next spring, when 
the eolony is looked over at the opening of 
the season, when, by glancing over the last 
year’s record, the memory is refreshed re- 
garding the ecolony’s previous standing. 
The old record is pried off and the record 
for another year is established on a new 
piece. If the colony proves to be of special 
value, then the old piece of section is tacked 
on the under side of the cover, and pre- 
served, so that a continuous reeord ean be 
maintained for a term of years, or as long 
as particular interest attaches to the in- 
mates of that hive. 

Other successful apiarists are sure there 
is nothing equal to a book to keep a record 
in. Years ago I visited an apiary where 
the proprietor had kept a book regarding 
it for twelve years, giving a leaf to each 
colony, and a line of this leaf for each year. 
The side of the first leaf next the front 
cover briefly explained the signs used, while 
the opposite side of the leaf was devoted to 
colony No. 1 of the apiary. Page 1 and 
line 1 had all to do with the kind and age 
of queen, swarming, ete., for the first year, 





while the first line on page 2 was used to 
tell how many pounds of honey colony No. 
1 gave the first year, how much had been 
expended on it in feed, or for any other 
expense, thus giving the net result by tak- 
ing the expenses of the colony from what 
the-honey sold for. The second year, line 
No. 2 was used on pages 1 and 2 for this 
same colony, and in this way this apiarist 
had on one sheet all about colony No. 1, 
and what it had given him in net profit for 
twelve years. And as each page had twen- 
ty-five lines, this book was still good for 
thirteen years more for colony No. 1. Colo- 
ny No. 2 had pages 3 and 4; colony No. 3, 
pages 5 and 6, and so on according to the 
number of colonies in the apiary. 

This looked more businesslike than any 
thing I had run across up to that time; and 
when he told me of the enjoyment he had 
in looking that record over during the cold 
winter evenings, and the plans he made for 
each colony during the coming season, | 
was quite sure that this was the best plan. 
But when I came to carrying the matter out 
I found that the wind would shut the book 
so unceremoniously, and, in spite of my 
best endeavors, open it in a wrong place, 
that too much time was wasted. Not only 
this, the honey and propolis the paper ab- 
sorbed from my hands would so stick the 
leaves together as to make it very disagree- 
able, and partly obliterate much of the 
record unless I carried water and a towel 
along with me. 

I next adopted the record-board plan, as 
it is styled by those using it, and see no 
reason for using any thing else. Little 
squares are laid out for each hive—each in 
its place, and each row shown in squares. 
Each square is numbered the same as its 
hive, and in these squares I make a record 
at each manipulation, giving by brief signs 
the condition of each colony and its needs 
as to queen, stores, brood, preparation for 
swarming, ete. A board 12x 20x %% made 
smooth on both sides will answer very nice- 
ly for an apiary of 100 colonies. Then with 
this board before me I have the apiary 
spread out to my gaze at any time I may 
wish to know about it, and from it I lay 
out my plans on any rainy day or when I 
am sitting in the shade for a brief rest from 
the hot sun on some July or August after- 
noon. Now, I do not say that this record- 
board is the best, but that it suits me the 
best of any thing I have ever tried. 
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THE EDITOR’S CRUISER TRIP UP THE LOXAHATCHIE RIVER 


BY E 


Our cruising party arrived at Jupiter, 
Florida, a little town where is located next 
to the largest wireless station that Uncle 
Sam owns. We tied to the government dock, 
got our supper, went to bed, and next morn- 
ing we waited for Harry DuBois, the bee- 
man who was to meet us by appointment. 
We did not have to wait very long, for he 
soon came up with his gasoline-launch. Our 
party left the cruiser up at the dock and 
started with Mr. DuBois in his launch up 
the Loxahatehie River to see the country, 
study the flora, and stop at Mr. DuBois’ 
outyard. 

After an hour or two we drew up to one 
of Harry’s outyards, as shown, Fig. 1. This 
shows his manner of protecting his hives 
from the intense heat of the sun. You will 
note that the apiary is shaded in much the 
same way that is done in Arizona, where the 
heat of the sun is intense, with this differ- 
ence, that Mr. DuBois does not use a solid 
cover, but rather open slat work—just 
enough to break up the solid rays of the 
sun. At times he finds that this overhead 
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shed is insufficient, and so he uses in addi- 
tion an extra shade-board, or, rather, a 
sheet of galvanized roofing, which is sepa- 
rated from the cover proper by a couple of 
cross-cleats. 

We were about to go into his yard when 
Harry suggested that we had better put on 
our veils—a wise precaution as subsequent 
events proved; for the bees met us more 
than half way. But they are great honey- 
gatherers, and that was a consideration with 
their owner. After catching a snapshot of 
the yard, and looking into a few colonies, 
we went back to the boat to resume our 
delightful ride up that beautiful river. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, and 
the surface of the water was like glass. 
Large fish could plainly be seen under us. 
At every turn new beauties presented them- 
selves. The water was so placid that it 
mirrored the surrounding scenery down into 
the river; and if we could by some means 
have been turned upside down we should 
searcely have known which was the real and 
which was the reflected image. Fig. 2 gives 














Fig. 1—Harry DuBois’ apiary on the Loxahatchie River, Florida. The idea of the overhead screen is 
not to shut off the sun’s rays entirely, but to break them up. Too much shade does as much harm as too 


little in this country. 
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F1G. 2.—One of the beautiful views on the Loxahatchie River over which the editor and his party cruised. 


a mild conception of the beautiful views on 
the Loxahatchie. 

I should like nothing better than to spend 
a week fishing on this river—especially if 
I could have an expert fisherman like Harry 
to tell me what I did not know about the 
sport, and that would comprise a volume. 

After we had gone up the river some 
twenty miles we came back and stopped at 
Harry’s home. It is built on some shell 
mounds of a prehistoric race that evidently 
lived on oysters and fish. By digging into 
the bank we could find here and there frag- 
ments of old pots and kettles. 

In going up and down the river that day 
I noticed acres and acres of serub palmetto; 
and’ as the land grew better in spots this 
palmetto grew larger. The stunted growth 
of the palmetto on poor land, said Harry, 
does not permit of its yielding much honey; 
but where the land is good the palmetto 
reaches a height of six or eight feet, and 
then the yield of honey is fair. As every- 
where else in Florida, the flow is in direct 
proportion to the richness or fertility of 
the soil. This is especially true on the 
Loxahatehie River. Pennyroyal comes in 
to help build up the colonies. Without it 
there is not much hope of a crop except by 
direct feeding, and the yields of honey are 
so light in this locality that Mr. DuBois 
says he cannot keep more than thirty or 
forty colonies to the yard. This is a very 
different condition from what we found on 
the Apalachicola River, where it is possible 


to put ten times that number in a single 
location. From a general survey on the 
Loxahatchie one is forced to the conclusion 
that this is not an ideal bee country; but it 
makes a fair living for one man providing 
he can have-all the territory to himself, and 
provided, also, that he ean devote the off 
seasons to fishing on the river or out on the 
ocean. Mr. DuBois is not only an expert 
beekeeper, but he is a skillful fisherman as 
well. When he first came down into this 
country he went into truck-gardening; and 
while he got fairly good results it did not 
pay him as well as beekeeping. Ever since 
he his taken up bees he has made a better 
living than with gardening or fishing alone. 

Speaking about fishing reminds me that 
at Jupiter and Pompano, a little below, is 
where the famous Pompano fish are caught. 
These fish retail at a dollar a pound. There 
is probably no fish in all the world that 
will compare with this particular fish for 
the table. At least I never ate any thing 
their equal, and I am told this is the verdict 
of every one who has tasted them. 

The Loxahatchie is no bee paradise, what- 
ever we may say of its beauties from a 
scenic point of view; and for this reason 
Mr. DuBois will not be interrupted in the 
quiet possession of his territory. 

Before we bid good-by to our friend we 
must take a picture of him and his wife. 
Fig. 3 shows them on the porch overlooking 
the Atlantie Ocean. 

The next morning we started off on our 
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who runs quite an ex- 
tensive truck-garden. At 
the time of our arrival 
there had been a frost— 
the only one in several 
years ; but severe enough 
to freeze down acres 
and acres of tomatoes. 
Many of the truck-gar- 
deners along the way 
that morning were very 
blue. While the Pom- 
pano vines were touched 
slightly, no great dam- 
age was done. 

It will be remembered 
that Pompano is the 
place mentioned by Mr. 





Fig. 3.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry DuBois, of Jupiter, Fla., on the front porch 
overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. 


cruise to Pompano, a location formerly 
owned by Mr. O. O. Poppleton, referred to 
an issue or two back, and where The A. I. 
Root Co. now owns and operates a small bee- 
yard under the direction of Mr. W. A. Selser, 
who is now in Florida. We arrived at the 
place toward night. Fig. 4 shows the rem- 
nants of Mr. Poppleton’s beeyard in the 
background and a vigorous date palm at 
the right, and Fig. 5 a general view of the 
surroundings. Here lives Mr. I. I. Hardy, 


Poppleton where bees 
could breed every month 
in the year. In fact, it 
is the location he used for years for build- 
ing up his colonies. It affords large 
amounts of pollen and some honey clear on 
through the year. There is only one objec- 
tion, and that is the number of dragon-flies 
that come on in April; but usually Mr. 
Poppleton can avoid these by moving his 
bees to other locations, and where there is 
honey too. 

The A. I. Root Co. has purchased from 
Mr. Poppleton the bee rights and his build- 
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Fig. 4.—The Pompano location in Florida where The A. I. Root Co. now has a small apiary. 
The palm on the right is characteristic of this south land. 
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Fig. 5.—A more distant view of the Pompano apiary, 


showing the water frontage and the 


beehouse in the left background. 


ings. We are experimenting in this location 
with the view of seeing what can be done 
in the way of breeding bees there every 
month in the year, and then shipping them 
north. The question of freights will prob- 
ably be considerable of an item; but we 
hope we can deliver them by boat to New 
York or Philadelphia, and then distribute 
the bees from those points. In ease a pre- 


liminary test proves to be satisfactory we 
probably shall keep a man there a good part 
of the year to rear bees and queens. But 
nothing will be done during April on ac- 
count of the dragon-flies. We are waiting to 
see how destructive they are to bees, and 
hence we have only fifteen or twenty colo- 
nies there. If the inerease is satisfactory 
we shall have more. 
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WINTER STORES; SUGAR SYRUP PREFERRED FOR COLD WEATHER; 
SEALED HONEY FOR BUILDING UP IN THE SPRING 


BY GEORGE SHIBER 


Much has been written during the past 
year or so about the difference between 
sugar syrup and natural stores for winter. 

My experience in wintering many colonies 
during a number of years indicates that, 
fora strictly winter food, and by that I 
mean the cold-weather food, nothing equals 
Sugar syrup. I am also prepared to believe 
that ten pounds of sugar will not make 
much more than that number of pounds of 
stores after the bees have been fed. I also 
feel from observation that ten pounds of 
sealed honey will go further (during the 
eold weather) than ten pounds of sealed 
syrup. The reason why syrup is better for 
the confinement period is because it is 
easier on the bees. They can stand a long- 


er confinement and come out healthier than 
on natural stores. I have noticed this many 
times. To-day, Feb. 19, the bees that had 
sugar are small, lively, and healthy, while 
those colonies that had only natural stores 
have touches of dysentery—not bad, how- 
ever. 

If my bees can have a fly some time the 
last of January | feel perfectly safe with 
fall honey; but if they cannot have this 
chance it is more or less risky. But with 
sugar syrup I would not worry if they did 
not fly before March. 

I have had colonies winter on sugar that, 
after their confinement, showed absolutely 
no spotting of the hives when they had 
their flight. The spotting is always evident 
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when the bees have wintered with natural 
stores. . That is my observation. For build- 
ing up in the spring, whether the bees were 
wintered out of doors or in the cellar, noth- 
ing equals sealed combs of natural stores. 
Here is my ideal way of preparing a 
colony for winter. We will say the hive 
contains about fifteen or twenty pounds of 
sealed stores. Some time during the last 
of October (as late as we can) the colony 
is given a ten-pound pail of two-to-one 
syrup. Sometimes it is a little richer than 
that. This will last the bees pretty well 
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through the cold period, and they use the 
natural stores to build up on in the spring. 
This is by far the best plan for successfully 
getting the bees over the winter period that 
I know of. This colony will probably con- 
sume more than the ten pounds of syrup 
before cold weather is over, when, of course, 
they would begin on natural stores, so if 
they did not fly until March the residue 
from the smaller amounts consumed would 
not be great enough to interfere with their 
health. 
Randolph, N. Y. 
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INDIANA NOTES ; GEE OR HAW? 





BY S. H. 


When doctors disagree, it’s time for plain 
fellows to get together. There is an inter- 
esting difference of opinion concerning what 
the beekeeper should do in the way of using 
sealed covers or absorbent cushions. Why 
not let nature and the bees settle that them- 
selves? Man thinks himself pretty smart in 
that he ean improve on nature’s laws, which, 
to a certain extent, is true; but in some 
cases it were better if we be not so self- 
conceited. Why do the bees glue up every 
thing air-tight at the approach of cold 
weather? I have eut a 
good many bee-trees, 
and have yet to find 
one with any kind of 
ventilation at the top. 
1 have bought and 
transferred a good 
many colonies in old 
box hives and gums, 
and the eolonies were 
invariably strong. The 
inside of these old 
homes would be var- 
nished over with bee- 
glue an eighth of an 
ineh thick. 

It is perplexing to 
hear so many author- 
ities disagree; but it 
is the man who goes to 
the bees himself for 





an answer who finds 
success within his 
grasp. 


Whether we gain by 
heeding Gee or Haw 
depends on how near 
we are to what nature 
intended, and we at 
least strike a happy 
medium, 
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The framework is like that of a miniature house. 


BURTON 


NEED FOR A LARGER PACKAGE. 

I wish some manufacturer would turn out 
a glass-front shipping-case of just the right 
dimensions to hold eight shallow extracting- 
frames 44% inches deep. The consumption 
of honey can be more than doubled by mar- 
keting it in larger individual packages. I 
have always maintained that the section box 
is too small a package for the average 
family. Place a section of honey on the 
table where there are children, and what is 
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left for the next meal wouldn’t start a case 
of robbing among the bees. 

Several advantages are gained in market- 
ing comb honey in the shallow extracting- 
frame—viz., a greater surface of comb is 
exposed, giving a better appearance, which 
attracts the eye of the consumer; it will 
stand shipping better because it is more 
firmly attached to the four sides of the 
frame; it will inerease the demand for 
honey through increased consumption, and 
ean be produced for less than the section 
honey. Actual sales at four leading grocery 
stores showed the startling comparison that 
one shallow extracting-frame was sold for 
every single section that was purchased, the 
section honey retailing at 20 ets. per section, 
and the shallow extracting-frames selling for 
75 ets. each, or 15 ets. per pound. A glass- 
front ease was made to hold eight of these 
frames. All frames but the one next to 
the glass were wrapped in oiled paper and 
tied both ways with yellow “ baby ribbon,” 
which is about % inch wide. This makes a 
neat, attractive, and fast-selling article. 


A NEW HIVE-ROOF. 


Has any one tried a shingle roof for a 
hive? The accompanying photographs show 
one as constructed by a beehive manufac- 
turer here. His claims for this cover are 
that, since it is constructed like the roof of 
a house, it affords ample ventilation in 
summer; is as waterproof and durable as a 
shingle-roof house, and cannot warp nor get 
out of shape. 

The framework—that is, the rafters and 
bottom plate—are cut and constructed on 
the order of a miniature house roof, and 
the shingles are nailed on the same as on 
any shingle roof. 

I have tried this cover for several seasons, 
and find that it is all the owner claims for 
it. However, my chief objections to such a 
cover are that it is heavy and cumbersome, 
and cannot be stacked for storage compact- 
ly. It also has to be handled very carefully 
in order not to knoek the shingles loose. 

For a hive cover for the eight-frame hive 
I am using a cypress board one inch thick, 
16 inches wide, and 22 inches long. Across 
the ends I nail an inch-square oak strip and 
clinch the nails on the under side. These 
inch oak strips prevent warping, and add 
sufficient weight to the cover to prevent its 
being easily blown off. Properly painted, 
these covers last for years, and cost about 
25 ets. each. 


SUCCESSFUL TRANSFERRING. 


Transferring to eure American foul brood 
after the fall flow has ceased is usually 
deferred until the following spring; but we 
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have adopted the following plan with good 
success: To do the work safely, select bright 
cool mornings in the latter part of October, 
when there is no danger of other bees flying, 
and do the work on the “ installment plan.” 
Begin by removing the two outside brood- 
frames; close up the hive and put the two 
frames out of reach of the bees, being ecare- 
ful that not a drop of honey is left exposed. 
The following morning, if the weather is 
favorable, remove two more brood-frames, 
shaking or brushing the bees off into the 
hive. Follow this procedure till only two 
frames are left in the middle of the hive. 
Late in the evening part these two frames 
and slip in two brood-frames between with 
full sheets of foundation. 

Quickly remove the two remaining brood- 
frames and shake or brush the bees off into 
the hive. Spread a cloth over the frames, 
A shape; close up the hive, and after dark 
close up the entrance. Leave the bees thus 
48 hours. Have a new hive prepared with 
full sheets of honey, removing two cen- 








The cover is built like the roof of a house. 


tral frames. Late in the evening move the 
old hive alongside the new one; lift the bees 
from the old hive which are adhering to the 
frames of foundation, and slip in place in 
the new one. Some bees will also be clus- 
tered on the cloth, and this can be spread 
over the new hive. The remaining bees in 
the old hive can be dumped at the entrance. 
The bees quickly shaken from the last two 
old frames have very little opportunity of 
taking much honey with them. Being con- 
fined 48 hours they consume what stores 
they have with them. 

We find that by thus transferring in the 
fall the bees draw out the new foundation, 
the queen starts laying, and we are in ship- 
shape for the coming of spring. 

Washington, Ind. 
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CONQUERING COLD IN WYOMING 


BY E. H. RYAN 


I am an amateur beekeeper. I have been 
in the business about five years, and have 
had many reverses in losses of colonies, but 
only from cold winters. It is sometimes 40 
below zero here for several nights at a time. 

There is only one way to handle bees 
successfully here, and that is to use double- 
walled hives packed underneath the bottom- 
boards with straw. The bottom-board must 
be ten or twelve inches from the ground. 

I also use a gunny sack over the hive, 
under the cover, allowing it to hang down 
over the sides and entrance to ward off the 
snow. 

On warm days the saek is turned up 


from the entrance so that the bees can get 
out and fly. 

I have a house 16 x 20, with a basement 
under it. I extract the honey in the house, 
and pipe it through the floor into the 
strainer over the storage-tank in the base- 
ment. Here it is canned up and stored. | 
use a six-frame automatic extractor and 
gasoline-engine. I have never made less 
than 200 lbs. surplus per colony, spring 
count, and some colonies have made as much 
as 500 lbs. extracted honey in a season. 

There is abundant pasture right at hand, 
consisting mainly of sweet clover and al- 
falfa. The honey is principally sweet clover. 

Wisteria Apiary, Riverton, Wyo. 
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SETTING BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR 


How to Prevent Drifting and General Demoralization 


BY E. 8. MILES 


The time to get the bees out seems to 
me more of a problem than the time to put 
them in. After they are in we care little 
what kind of weather comes, as it cannot 
affect the bees in the right kind of eave or 
cellar. But in the spring it is the other 
way. After they are out, the weather does 
affect them considerably. After the time 
when bad blizzards are not likely to come, 
or long-continued cold, if the bees ean be 
taken out so as to get a nice warm sunny 
day for a cleansing flight, they will endure 
much bad weather and yet mature some 
brood; and if there are plenty of stores in 
the hive, as there should be, they. will have 
a nice lot of young vigorous bees by fruit 
bloom to replace the loss from old age, 
which is quite heavy in spring. 

In getting celiared bees established again 
on their summer stands there are two things 
to be guarded against—namely, mixing up 
and robbing. Where a lot of bees are con- 
fined to a small space for several months, 
as in a cellar, they do not always seem to 
know “which from t’other ” when first set 
on their summer stands. This sometimes 
leads to robbing, which, when once started, 
is hard to stop. Any thing tending to 
confuse the bees or cause them to lose the 
location of their own hive, and get into 
another, will increase the danger of rob- 
bing getting started. To avoid mixing up 
and robbing we recommend the following 
procedure, which, while it may’ not always 
prevent, will reduce these troubles to the 
minimum if care is used. 


For setting the bees out, choose a still 
sunny day, only moderately warm—from 
50 to 60 Fahrenheit will do. Set out as 
many as possible as early in the day as the 
temperature will allow; put all colonies on 
the same stands they occupied the fall be- 
fore, and contract all entrances immediate- 
ly, before any bees fly. It is a help also if 
the apiary is located so as to contain some 
shrubbery or small trees or buildings, as 
these will divide the bees and make them 
notice their location better. A small apiary, 
less than 50 colonies, will not be as hard to 
manage on this score as one containing 100 
or 150 colonies. 

The advice has been frequently given in 
the journals to disregard the previous loca- 
tion of the hive in setting out in the spring. 
This is a mistake, especially in a large 
apiary. To those who doubt that bees re- 
member the location of their hive over 
winter, we wish to recommend this experi- 
ment: When you take out your first colony, 
instead of setting it on its old stand set it 
on a new one anywhere in the apiary, hav- 
ing first set an empty hive, like it in looks, 
on the stand it occupied. Now watch the 
empty hive a little while and see whether 
any bees, after circling around, will come 
back to the old location. If your bees are 
like mine a good many will be seen hover- 
ing around the old location in a short time 
after the colony starts to fly. If you now 
set another colony from the cellar in place 
of the empty hive, quite likely some of 
these bees will alight and unite with that 
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colony. If no other hive was put out, 
however, they would soon find their own. 
The more hives put out, on the other hand, 
make it more unlikely that they will find 
their own. 

There are certain colonies that seem to 
be inclined to weleome all comers; and as 
soon as some of the lost bees alight at these 
entrances, and start the “home eall” it 
means a steady gathering of the strays, so 
that certain hives are packed full while 
others are depleted. 

Another thing that tends toward the 
same results is to leave too large an en- 
trance during the first flight. There is no 
need of a large entrance at this time except 
where the bottoms have been left on over 
winter, and the bees are expected to clean 
them of dead bees and eappings. It is 
more economical and much better to winter 
the colonies without bottoms, thus having 
clean ones to set them on each spring. But 
if they are on, rather than make the bees 
clean them we would change each one when 
setting out, getting a clean one to start with, 
and after changing the first one clean that 
one for the next hive, and so on, so that all 
have clean bottoms when through. 

Contract the ordinary 34-inch entrance to 
one or two inehes in width for fair to good 
colonies, and 1% to %4 inch for weak ones. 
This is more to prevent the bees getting into 
the air too fast than to prevent robbing. 
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If bees are set out on a windy day they 
are pretty sure to “drift ”’—that is, head 
up against the wind, and go into the hives 
on the windward side of the apiary. The 
only reasonably sure way to prevent this is 
to avoid setting them out on a windy day, 
although it may help some to set the lee- 
ward side out first, letting as many bees 
return as time will permit before putting 
out the windward side. Drifting is much 
worse in an open yard exposed to wind than 
in a sheltered place with trees or shrubs 
in it. 

We have tried changing places with hives 
that had more than their share, putting 
weak ones in their place. This will equalize 
some, for many of these bees will go back 
to the same location at their next flight; 
but there is some chance of losing queens 
by this procedure. Another thing to be 
remembered is to air out the bee-cellar 
thoroughly if possible, the night before tak- 
ing the bees out. If this is done the bees 
will be much quieter, and will not notice 
the fresh air that comes in when the door is 
opened to enter the cellar as they would if 
the air in the cellar were warm or stag- 
nant. 

We do not use any smoke in the cellar in 
taking bees out, but always have a good 
smoker handy outside, to make them behave 
until the hives are fixed as wanted. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 
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THE SEASON OF 1914 IN THE CENTER OF ENGLAND 


BY W. J. WOOLLEY 


Being a touring expert in the southern 
part of Worcestershire I send you my short 
report of 1914. 

This is a noted fruit and vegetable 
growing district bordering on the outside 
with farming. The honey crop was the 
best for about twelve years. Although the 
Isle-of-Wight disease did some little damage 
the district still contains a lot of strong 
healthy colonies, and the bees paid well. 

The average in the fruit-growing district 
was 30 lbs. of honey. Some of the members 
of my association who live in the vale at 
the foot of the hills had an average of 75 
to 80 Ibs. each for which they received the 
price of 9d per lb., extracted, and 10d per 
section wholesale. 

The bees were busy from April till 
August, when the drouth affected the yield 
from the clover. Colonies went into winter 
well provided with plenty of well-ripened 
food, and look promising to come out strong 
in the spring. The bees swarmed very little 


this year. Out of my apiary of 28 stocks 
T had only three swarms, and I could not 
get enough to supply orders for swarms. 

At one place where I called on my 
autumn tour the man had not taken his crop 
of honey off, and he asked me to do it for 
him. He had put only one rack of sections 
on, and had been too busy to attend to 
them, so he said. Well, when I got to the 
hive I had hard work to get the roof off. 
What a sight! The owner had put only one 
small quilt over the rack of sections, and 
the bees had found a way, after finishing 
the rack of sections, into the empty space 
above, and had built and sealed with honey 
the whole of the space under the roof of 
the hive. They had sealed the roof down 
with honey. The bees had stored over 30 
Ibs. above the rack of sections. 

He wished, when he saw the sight, that 
he had looked after them a little better, 
and so had a far greater crop of honey. 

Evesham, Worcestershire, Eng., Dec., ’14. 
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Bees working on flour during a dearth of natural pollen in the spring. 
From Byron S. Hastings, Brooksville, Ind. 


STRAIGHT AS A BEE-LINE; ECCENTRICITIES OF BEE-FLIGHTS 


BY GEORGE H. REA 


The cover picture of GLEANINGS for De- 
cember 15th reminds me of a visit to this 
yard late last summer. It was during buck- 
wheat bloom, about the middle of the after- 
noon of a hot day. We had driven out in 
the auto truck to feed (this is the yard 
where we fed the Porto Rican honey, see 
page 4, Jan. 1). 

Very little nectar was to be had in the field 
excepting from a small field of buckwheat 
on the north side of the yard, but it was 
the wrong time of day for that; so that you 
can imagine my astonishment when entering 
the yard to observe the bees lining off to- 
ward this buckwheat-field by the thousands. 

Now look at that picture (cover, Jan. 1). 
The north is at your left. Observe that 
there is a fifty-foot embankment to the 
south, or right-hand side, covered with 
trees. The west side, or the front of the 
picture, is open ground, as is also the em- 
bankment on this side of the yard. 

I told the boys that while they fed the 
bees I would determine, if possible, where 
the supposed honey-flow was coming from. 
I intended following the bees; but before so 
doing several of the incoming workers were 
relieved of their burden, and in every ease 
it was found to be water, pure and simple. 


I was puzzled to know why they should line 
off toward cultivated fields where no water 
was in sight, when a copious stream flowed 
in the ravine at the base of that bank not 
more than one hundred feet away. 

To my astonishment this is what I found: 
The flight was in a stream out over the fence 
on the north side and into the field to a 
point a little beyond a small tree, which 
shows in the margin of the picture. There 
they turned sharply to the east, continued 
over the corn-field in the background, and 
out over a plowed field nearly a quarter of 
a mile beyond, keeping parallel with the 
wooded ravine. Here the ravine spreads 
out, the high banks diminish, and the stream 
is skirted with low-growing trees. Here the 
flight of the bees rose almost beyond vision, 
and turned again abruptly to the right, or 
south, and continued to turn ont over the 
shrubbery, and flew directly back down the 
stream on the opposite side. 

They were found watering in a swampy 
place at a point almost directly opposite the 
apiary, most of them not five hundred feet 
from where they started. Why did these 
bees fly fully half a mile to get water so 
close to their hives? 

Three reasons, I think; namely, protee- 
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The result of neglect. The bees died because disease was allowed to get a start. 


tion whieh the trees afforded from the 
prevailing southwestern winds; to avoid 
either flying over those high trees, which 
was necessary if they went direct; or lifting 
straight up that high bank if they flew west 
a little to the opening. But then, talk about 
“as straight as a bee-line.” Say! I have 
lined my bees at home among the Pennsyl- 
vania hills for a distanee of seven miles, and 


descried many a crooked path thereby; but 
this is the most notable case that has come 
under my personal observation. It is con- 
elusive proof that bees do take advantage of 
the contour of the country, and natural , 
objects, such as trees, buildings, fences, ete., 
in order to follow the lines of least resis- 
tance to wind and gravity. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A BEGINNER 


BY C. M. MYERS 


A thorough knowledge of beekeeping at 
the start is not essential to the eventual 
success of the layman; but judging from 
my experience a thorough study of the 
advaneed A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture 
will save many brain-storms and heartaches 
for the average beginner. 

All one winter I studied the A B C daily, 
and each day some new phase of the work 
became more apparent. When spring came, 
following a hard winter, I was anxious to 
get started early; but because of the heavy 
winter losses among the beekeepers all over 
the country I was unable to find any bees 
for sale until the first of June. At that time 
I purehased two strong colonies with half- 
filled supers. I brought these to my home 
in town, and placed them in the back lot. 
This was barren of trees of any kind, and 
the only shade the bees had came in the late 
afternoon from a board fence. 


My venture seemed crowned with success 
when two full supers had been removed 
and new ones substituted; but my enthu- 
siasm was taken down a notch or two a few 
weeks afterward, when, in searching for 
queen-cells to head off any inclination at 
swarming, I found that both my hives were 
infected with American foul brood in the 
most malignant form. The McEvoy treat- 
ment was given them at once, and they were 
in fine order by fall. That winter, however, 
they went out just after a continued warm 
spell in February. Upon examination I 
found my error in judgment regarding the 
amount of stores needed, as all the stores 
were exhausted. 

Hardly before the time when bees are 
safe from spring dwindling, two more hives 
were bought at a sale held by an expert 
beeman. These were placed on the empty 
stands. This second year proved a failure 
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A close view of a comb containing foul brood, showing the sunken and irregular cappings, 
seattered patches of brood, etc. 


as far as surplus is concerned; but from 
these two stands an artificial increase of 
six was made, and, with the purchase of four 
more hives, the second year closed with 
twelve good colonies. 

The winter following was a severe one, 
and a total loss of four occurred, two of 
which eame because of leaky lids. This 
caused me to fit all my colonies the following 
summer with metal covers. By careful 
methods I was able to get good surplus last 
summer; but not one of the eight old stands 
produced as much as a prime swarm which 
was captured the first week in June. Whe 
winter came I had a total of fourteen colo- 
nies. The additional six were natural 
swarms, five of which were captured, and 
one was my own because I overlooked a 
queen-cell. 

Few are the men and women engaged in 
the hazards of business who do not look 
forward to the time when they shall have a 
country home of their own, let it be large or 
small. There they hope plenty of al! of 
life’s necessities may be assured regardless 
of financial conditions. 

That has been my sole ambition. While 
yet a young man, not yet out of my twenties, 
I hope to return to the soil whence my 
ancestry came. While a bank account is a 


thing much to be desired, thousands of 
young men and women, married or single, 
find things seriously different from what 
they anticipate when they reach the end 
of the business world. The game requires 
much and gives back little in return, and 
absolutely nothing when old age and in- 
firmities come with awful suddenness. Dis- 
charge from the service of the employer 
sometimes brings nothing to face but the 
infirmary when the small savings of fitful 
frugal periods are gone. 

Therein lies the reason why so many 
acquire knowledge of bee culture, poultry- 
keeping, and gardening—that they may 
succeed when their backs are turned on the 
fallacies of the cities, and that they may 
return to health, happiness, and a bank 
account in the country. 

Two years ago | had the pleasant and 
profitable experience of assisting the state 
inspector of apiaries in this seetion—an 
experience which has proved to be more 
valuable to me than I had ever expected. 
There can be no reason why any one who 
owns bees or keeps them in any way, mod- 
ern or crude, should not be well informed 
on the subject of foul brood. Every farm 
paper of any consequence, and all of the 
bee-journals, have articles of this kind, and 
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the government has on hand at all times a 
supply of bulletins relating to this and all 
other subjects of importance. 

| am sending two pictures of brood- 
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frames in an apiary of five colonies, which 
died of the disease during the winter pre- 
vious to our inspection. 

Winchester, Ind. 
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THE WATER TREATMENT FOR GETTING BEES OFF DISEASED COMBS 


BY F. R. M’COY 


Read before the annual meeting of the Idaho Honey-producers’ Association 


As soon as foul brood is discovered in any 
colony of ordinary strength, treat the dis- 
eased colony at once by placing it in a tank 
containing a few inches of water. This tank 
must be perfectly level, and the water deep 
enough to keep the bees from escaping from 
the infected hive. 

Take a clean hive, with full sheets of 
foundation. Place a wire cloth upon the 
top and put the whole thing upon the top 
of the diseased hive in such a manner that 
the bees can readily work up into the clean 
hive. Finally, put weights on top of the 
upper hive to keep the lower hive from 
floating. 

Commence pouring water into the tank in 


a steady stream, small enough so that it will 
take about twenty minutes for the water to 
get high enough to force all bees from the 
diseased lower hive into the clean upper one. 
Let the water reach the top of the lower 
hive, and no higher. Great care must be 
taken not to pour in so much as to raise the 
level above the joint between the lower and 
upper hive. 

The bees are now off the old combs, and 
absolutely clean and free from any disease. 
Have a bottom-board ready on the old loca- 
tion where the diseased colony stood, and 
set the clean hive of bees on top. Take the 
diseased colony or the old hive, and destroy 
it totally by fire. 
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THE VALUE OF THE ADVE 


RTISING DEMONSTRATION 


BY J. L. GRAFF 


There was read at the late convention of 
beekeepers in Chicago a letter in which the 
writer ventured the suggestion that if each 
beekeeper would contribute half a pound of 
honey or its price toward raising a fund to 
carry on a propaganda demonstrating the 
varied uses of honey in the average home a 
great deal could be accomplished in increas- 
ing the demand. 

I have often wondered why honey itself 
is not used to tickle the palates of food con- 
sumers. I notice at the big shows, like the 
dairy and live-stock shows, other products 
are demonstrated in an effective way. Three 
hundred thousand people attend the Chicago 
international live-stock show annually. But- 
ter on crackers advertises the butter. Butter 
is put into thousands of bags of pop-corn 
for the same purpose. The manufacturers 


of ketchup make extensive use of the oyster 
patty to tempt people to try the condiment. 

If the results that encourage manufactur- 
ers to stick to such a practice are satisfac- 
tory for butter and other products, why 
wouldn’t a small spread of honey on a 
cracker turn people to honey? 

Recently I went into a grocery and dis- 
covered the proprietor standing on a high 
ladder. He had a big poster in his hands 
making ready to tack it up. When he turned 
it right side out I read the advertisement of 
Airline honey. It was displayed in a taking 
way; the bill in itself was attractive, and 
there was a good eatch-line that led the 
reader to read on. 

Honey can be effectively advertised and 
demonstrated. The thing to do is to do it. 

Chieago, Ill. 
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BEE CULTURE TAUGHT AT SCHGOLS 


BY W. 


Inelosed is a picture of a school exhibit 
at a tri-county fair recently held in Cass 
Lake. This is of interest, as it shows that 
beekeeping is taught in our schools. This 
is a new eountry, just changing from the 
lumber industry to the agricultural. It 


- HICKS 


gives promise of being good bee territory. 
Our honey-plants are white and alsike clo- 
ver, wild raspberry, and basswood, with 
acres and acres of pollen-bearing shrubs 
that bloom in early spring. Sweet clover 
is being introduced. 

Cass Lake, Minn. 











School exhibit at the tri-county fair, Cass Lake, Minn shows what can be pro¢ i , i i ©. Hicks, High 
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At the age of 79 Mr. Sherk does all the work in his apiary. 


HALF A CENTURY A BEEKEEPER 


BY ETHEL 


My grandfather, J. J. Sherk, who is now 
in his eightieth year, has kept bees since he 
was eighteen. His sister gave him his first 
colony, which was in a box hive; but that 
winter he lost it. The next summer his 
father gave him another if he would give 
him the honey. This was in an old-fash- 
ioned straw hive which he made himself. 
He used these for a number of years until 
he heard of the “ Ott ” hive; but he did not 
have suécess with that. He then tried the 
“Jones” hive, which he liked somewhat 
better, but that winter he lost all he had— 
fifty colonies. 


LEARN 


He then bought another colony, for 
which he paid $9.00. <A friend of his 
advised him to try the Langstroth hive. 
This he liked, and is still using. 

He has 61 colonies now, and does all the 
work for them himself. He extracts his 
own honey with an automatic extractor, 
which is much better than straining it 
through a cloth, which he did when he first 
started. He has had better success these 
last few years than he ever had, but last 
year there was little honey in this section. 

Vineland, Ont. 
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THE PREVENTION OF SWARMING 


A Sequel to the Law of Swarming Formulated 


BY WILLIAM BEUCUS 


There was a time when the tipping of 
tables and the writing of the planchette 
board were regarded as due to the actions 
of spirits. It satisfied the craving for the 
marvelous and the startling. But investiga- 
tors proved that these phenomena are due 
to involunatry muscular contraction. Nev- 
ertheless there are still to be found those 
who insist that spirits are the cause. 

So it is with swarming. The desire for 
the oceult has caused many of us to look 
with disfavor upon any explanation which 
shows that swarming is due to simple causes. 


We do not like to think of the hard unpo- 
etic work by which swarming may be pre- 
vented, and hope to discover some simple 
sleight-of-hand method by which swarming 
shall be easily and quickly controlled. To 
show that the tipping of the tables, writing 
of planchette boards, and kindred phenom- 
ena, as well as the swarming of bees, are 
due to the action of well-known causes is a 
eruel disappointment. Nevertheless the thirst 
for truth compels us to reject the poetie and 
accept the prosaic. 

Some time ago an intelligent beekeeper 
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informed me that a certain beeman had 
discovered how to make some slight change 
in the brood-chamber by which swarming 
was entirely prevented. This man, I was 
told, refused to divulge his secret because 
the crops of honey would be so enormously 
inereased that ruin would overtake the bee- 
keeper. That man died, and his great se- 
eret is buried with him. Let us be thankful 
that he saved the beekeepers from ruin or 
himself from exposure. 

In one of his articles Dr. Miller, after 
half a eentury among the bees, says in 
substance: If any one expects to be told of 
some easy way to prevent swarming, let him 
stop right there. 

In the issue for Aug. 1, 1911, appeared 
an article by the writer of the present pa- 
per, in which the law of swarming was for- 
mulated as follows: Swarming among bees 
is a migratory habit which operates under 
conditions which render difficult or impossi- 
ble the performance of their respective 
functions by the inmates of the hive. With 
the light of this definition as our guide, let 
us see what can be done to prevent swarm- 
ing. 

There are five conditions in the presence 
of which bees swarm: 1. Uncomfortable 
hive; 2. Starvation; 3. Insufficient num- 
bers; 4. Poor or failing queen; 5. Crowd- 
ing. 

Let us consider these conditions in the 
order given. 1. Uncomfortable hive. <A 
swarm placed in a dark-colored hive, in the 
boiling hot sun, without a shade-board, is 
almost sure to desert. Often it will also 
desert if placed in a hive with a small en- 
trance. A swarin hived on starters is pretty 
sure to abscond; hived on full sheets it is 
less likely to abscond; and hived on a set 
of sweet-smelling full combs they never 
abseond. To prevent that kind of swarming 
which we call abseonding, place the hive in 
the shade because bees cannot work so well 
if oppressed by heat. Make the entrance 
large enough, because bees cannot work if 
they cannot breathe freely. Do not give 
starters, because it compels the bees to do 
some hard preliminary work before begin- 
ning with the more important work of house- 
keeping. Do not give full sheets if it can 
be avoided, because, although the prelimina- 
ry work is less than with starters, it is still 
considerable, and stands in the way of tak- 
ing up at once the real work of life. If 
you can do so, give the swarm a full set of 
eombs beeause it removes every obstruction 
to immediate beginning of the important 
work of life. To summarize, make it easy 
for the bees to begin rearing brood and 
storing honey. These are the two kinds of 
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labor for which comb-building is merely a 
painful preliminary. Relieve the bees of 
that, and they will be contented. 

2. Starvation. Bees eannot live without 
food, nor ean they rear offspring if they 
‘cannot live. Realizing this they seek a more 
favorable location. To prevent this, see that 
the bees have plenty of food at all times of 
the year. 

3. Insufficient numbers. A handful of 
poorly wintered bees will usually begin 
brood-rearing, just as will a colony weak- 
ened through drifting when set out. It is 
an inexorable law that the temperature of 
the center of the cluster must be high in 
order to mature brood. A handful of bees 
sannot maintain that temperature, therefore 
the work ot life cannot be carried on. Keep 
all colonies strong in summer, fall, winter, 
and spring, and you will not be troubled 
with this kind of swarming. 

4. Poor or failing queen. In the evolution 
of the bee, those colonies headed by the most 
prolifie queens had the best chance of sur- 
vival. Prolifieness is common to the queens 
of honey-bees, and the presence of a vast 
multitude of bees, as a normal condition, has 
been registered in the brain of the bee. So 
when a queen fails to lay many eggs, the 
bees instinctively feel that something is 
wrong with their queen, that the future of 
the colony is threatened, and so they begin 
preparations for rearing a new mother. But 
for thousands of years the building of 
queen-cells has been inseparably connected 
with swarming. Hence a swarm emerges as 
soon as the first cell is sealed, or even with 
the emergence of the first queen. To prevent 
this, keep track of the age of the queens and 
of their egg-laying. Do not allow queens to 
get older than two years, and remove all 
inferior queens. Young prolifie queens make 
it possible for bees to carry on the function 
of life, raise an abundance of brood, and 
secure an abundance of food. To prove that 
a good deal of swarming results from super- 
sedure, remove several queens this year after 
the honey-flow is over, and you will find 
that, in from eleven to fourteen days, swarms 
will issue from some of those colonies while 
the remainder of the yard will be quiet. 

5. Crowding. We come now to what I 
eall normal swarming. I wish to state, in 
passing, that part of the swarming com- 
monly attributed to crowding is due to 
supersedure, for queens are replaced by the 
bees in spring, summer, and fall. If swarm- 
ing is due to crowding, then of course more 
room must be given. By so doing we are 
simply making it easy for the bees to earry 
on their lifework, and this is all they desire. 

Giving room to colonies run for extracted 
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honey is easily accomplished. Brood may 
be lifted into upper stories, and empty 
combs given; but it is not so easy to give 
room to colonies run for comb honey without 
sacrificing part of the crop. Shaking the 
strongest colonies off and allowing them to 
run in on to full sets of combs, at the 
beginning of the honey-flow, usually settles 
those colonies for the season. But if the 
honey-flow is long and the queen prolific, 
these colonies may need attention. 

It is not at all impossible, however, that 
an examination every week or ten days will 
reveal no queen-cells started, in which case 
there is nothing to do. If queen-cups are 
found with eggs in them, these may be 
destroyed and swarming may not take place: 
but if large larve are found in cells it is 
necessary to take away all brood and give 
drawn eombs in place. 

If queen-eells are started, and eggs laid 
in them, and if they are immediately de- 
stroyed by the beekeeper, the bees still store 
honey. But if the cells become well ad- 
vaneed, the idea of swarming spreads and 
strengthens—motion gets started in the new 
direction, with how much foree many a 
beekeeper can testify. 

The problem then is psychological. We 
are first to satisfy the craving of the bees 
to rear brood, giving plenty of room for the 
purpose; and as soon as the honey-flow 
begins, we are to satisfy the craving for 
storing honey by giving plenty of room 
above the brood-chamber. 

And now attention must be called to 
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something which 1 do not remember to have 
seen in print. In their wild state, bees do 
not labor hard to store honey. They labor 
to raise bees. The storing of honey is not 
the object ; that is merely an incident. Rais-’ 
ing brood is the real object. But man has 
reversed this. He has made the storing of 
honey his object, and so it happens that 
usually swarming comes from lack of room 
for the queen. The perpetuation of the 
species is the great activity of life. 

To summarize briefly: To prevent swarm- 
ing, see that your bees are comfortably 
housed, have plenty of feed at all times, are 
always strong in numbers, have a good 
queen, and, in the honey-flow, plenty of 
room for storing honey and rearing brood, 
and you will not be troubled much with 
swarining. ‘To accomplish this requires a 
good deal of work, but it is the price which 
must be paid. 

Since writing the above, I came across a 
peculiar verification of the law of swarming 
as I have formulated it. Dr. Miller tells us 
that he hived a swarm of bees on a set of 
drone combs to determine what would hap- 
pen. The bees promptly swarmed out. 
Why? Because a condition stood in the 
way of the performance of the predomi- 
nant bee function—the rearing of worker 
brood. It is noticeable that a swarm in- 
variably prepares for the rearing of worker 
brood, and never builds drone comb until 
that has been attended to. This condition 
obviously comes under the heading, “ un- 
comfortable hive.” 
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DESTROYING ANTS WITH CARBON BISULPHIDE 


BY ARTHUR E. AULT 


On page 70, Jan. 15, E. S. Miles, of 
Dunlap, Iowa, tells of his partial suecess in 
destroying ants by the use of axle grease 
and kerosene and a plentiful use of fire. 

In my experience in keeping bees in 
Florida I have suffered very little loss from 
ants. 

Two years ago, in one of my apiaries a 
small red ant was very plentiful. These 
build nests in the ground, some of the nests 
being several feet in diameter. They are 
fierce biters, and it is very annoying to work 
by one of their nests. The first I observed 
of them attacking the bees was when I found 
a weak colony with the comb half covered 
with the ants. The bees seemed greatly 
disturbed, and on my next visit the ants 
were the only occupants of the hive. 

Later I formed a strong nueleus in 
another part of the apiary, when within an 


hour the ants covered the combs and the bees 
deserted the hive. I then secured a pint of 
earbon bisulphide for which I paid 50 cents. 
With a hoe I dug into the ant-nest until I 
found the ant eggs, when I poured in a 
tablespoonful or more of the liquid, closing 
the hole and covering the nest with a hive- 
eover to confine the gas, as bisulphide of 
earbon is very volatile. 

Returning to this apiary after about a 
week I found only a few of the ants, which 
I proceeded to treat as before. That was 
two years ago; and though I sometimes see 
a few ants about the apiary they are not 
sufficiently numerous to cause any trouble. 

As will be seen, this method of destroying 
ants ean be used only where the ant-nests 
ean be located; but in such cases it is very 
effective. 

Bradentown, Fla. 
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THE ALEXANDER METHOD ADJUSTED TO A CLOVER LOCALITY 


BY IONA FOWLS 


Since J. G. Brown’s defense of the 
Alexander method for the West, p. 27, Jan. 
1, I have watched in vain for an article 
from a clover locality bearing upon the 
subject. It just now happens that our 
honey-flow is from white clover and alsike. 
Also “ we really keep bees and are kept by 
them.” Therefore I shall venture to explain 
just how we have adjusted the Alexander 
plan to our locality so that we have been 
enabled, during the past three years, to 
systematize and lighten our work, and at 
the same time to increase our erop mate- 
rially. 





THAT BEEKEEPFR CONVENTION. 


The members of the “convention,” as they stand on and before Mr. 
Johnson's porch. First on the left, Mr. Wilder; next 
the man who made such a success with an incubator after he was 80 years 
old; next, Mr. Clute. Last, on the right, Mr. Ratray, from Michigan. Mr. of room. 
Redout is the central figure in the background. See page 251. 


Perhaps I should state at the beginning 
that we believe it a great mistake to en- 
deavor to prevent swarming. If you will 
allow the analogy, it seems to me a good 
teacher recognizes the value of activity in 
her pupils, and seeks not to prevent it but 
rather to guide it so that it may work out 
to their advantage and not to their detri- 
ment. Our plan is quite similar. 

At the opening of the season we watch 
very carefully for the first indications of 
swarming, overhauling each apiary once a 





week, and giving every colony plenty of 
room. If queen-cells with eggs or very 
young larve are found, they are torn down. 
But whenever a more advanced stage is 
discovered we immediately put our system 
into operation. 

The hive is moved to one side and replaced 
by one containing foundation or empty 
combs (preferably the latter). One of the 
central frames is then exchanged for a 
frame of brood with the queen but no 
queen-cells. 

At this point occurs our first divergence 
from the Alexander plan. He advocated 
putting the queenless 
colony right on top 
with nothing but the 
honey-board between. 
Now, if we should do 
that at this time of the 
. season the chances are 
that the swarming 
tendency would very 
rapidly develop into a 
mania, with the result 
that we should lose the 
use of those bees just 
when we most needed 
them. Therefore, be- 
tween the queenless 
swarm and the lower 
hive we place at least 
three  shallow-depth 
supers of empty 
combs, or probably 
two, if full-depth su- 
pers are used. Should 
it so happen that we 
are obliged to use 
partly filled cases be- 
tween the two swarms, 
no harm is done pro- 
vided we leave plenty 
However 
(and this is very im- 
portant) the super 
immediately below the old swarm must be 
entirely empty. The new swarm below now 
has so little brood and such an abundance 
of room, and they are so far removed from 
the nurse bees and cell-builders, that they 
completely give up the idea of swarming. 

Here our method differs widely from Mr. 
Alexander’s. He waited five days; and then 
if there were any cells with larve he sepa- 
rated the two swarms at once. If not, he 
left them for ten or eleven days before 
separating, and then one day later he gave 


to him, Mr. Raub, 
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them a queen or ripe cell. Not only would 
this require rather close attention, but it 
would also necessitate opening the hive three 
or four different times. Our plan is simpler. 
We tear out the capped cells above, leaving 
all the embryo cells, even those nearly 
capped. The swarm may then be left for 
seven or eight days, feeling certain that ro 
queen can hatch in the meantime. At the 
end of a week the upper story is moved to 
another location; and in ease the stock is 
poor they are given a cell from a better 
strain. Otherwise we destroy all but one 
capped cell; but if time is pressing, even 
this may be neglected, for the bees them- 
selves will attend to the matter. 

For our locality we find this method more 
efficient than any we have ever tried. Of 
course we do not raise twice as much honey, 
but no doubt we increase our crop consid- 
erably, for the bees have been given no 
opportunity to loaf. Moreover, we have 
early in the season, in addition to the old 
queen, a young vigorous laying queen. In 
the original plan, queens had to be provid- 
ed in some other way; but with our varia- 
tion of the method we obtain the very best 
queens possible, for they are raised under 
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the natural-swarming impulse. We find, 
too, that in running for extracted honey, as 
we do, the extra supers between the new 
and old swarms come in very nicely. 

It should be noted that the plan is not 
wasteful. ‘There is no loss of eggs, larva, 
or brood, since at the time the hive is moved 
to the new location there is nothing but 
capped brood in the hive. But, more im- 
portant still, we are no longer worried by 
natural swarms issuing at some outyard 
when no one is there to attend to them; 
because, except for very unusual cases 
(supersedure, or a swarm with a virgin), 
we have no natural swarms, and conse- 
quently are able to leave an.apiary for a 
week at a time right during the honey-flow. 
Thus by a plan that is neither complicated 
nor wasteful, we obtain with less work and 
anxiety better queens and more honey. 

We claim no originality whatever for the 
plan. We have probably combined the 
methods of different writers. However, it 
may be of interest to some to learn how 
we have dispensed with the inconveniences 
of natural swarming, and at the same time 
have retained the advantages. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


a 
BEES AND FRUIT; TWO NEW TREATMENTS 


BY JOHN W. LOVE 


For many years it has been necessary to 
attack an ungrounded prejudice against 
honeybees held by fruitgrowers who be- 
lieved that beekeeping was detrimental to 
horticulture; but now that the notion has 
practically disappeared, beekeepers and 
fruitgrowers together are realizing how 
closely connected are the interests of each 
other through the service rendered by the 
bees. One of the broadest discussions in 
this field has been furnished by Mrs. Susan 
M. Howard, who writes on the subject, 
“ Honeybees as Pollinizers—a Valuable Ad- 
junet to the Horticulturist,” in Apiarian 
Inspection Bulletin No. 8 of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture (June, 
1914). 

Along this same line, but narrower and 
more scientific in treatment, is an investiga- 
tion in the development of the apple from 
the flower, and the value of the honeybee as 
a fertilizing agent in a paper of the same 
name, written for Better Fruit by O. M. 
Osborne, and reprinted by The A. I. Root 
Company. 

“To-day the honeybee is more and more 
considered an invaluable ally of the farm- 
er,” writes Mrs. Howard. “ The orchardist 


and small-fruit growers consider their colo. 
nies as a part of their equipment, and their 
use as much a factor in the success of horti- 
culture as is cultivation, application of fer- 
tilizers, the growing of cover crops, prun- 
ing, spraying, and the like. To the farmer, 
especially if he be a fruit-grower, a honey 
crop may be regarded as secondary or as 
a by-product, while to the beekeeper it is a 
primary product; thus while the ultimate 
aims of the horticulturist and beekeeper 
may be different, yet they are interdepen- 
dent.” 

On account of the uncertainty of service 
by accidental visits of bees, the forehanded 
fruitgrower now provides a sufficient num- 
ber of colonies not far from his orchard, if 
not actually under the trees. Although bees 
will forage for honey a distance of six 
miles from the hive, if necessary, it is better 
to have them at close range, since they 
prefer short trips, and do not completely 
work a cirele of six miles in radius. 

Besides the nectar, bees are in search of 
pollen as a food. This is a highly nitro- 
genous substance.supplying nitrogen and 
phosphorus—two elements needed to sus- 
tain any kind of life. To be sure, this 
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pollen is provided vastly to the excess of 
the actual needs of bees; but its seeming 
over-production may be explained on the 
ground of an effort on the part of the plants 
to insure pollination. 

The search of the bees for food is the 
oceasion of their inestimable service to the 
fruitgrower through their unconscious part 
in pollination. The process is_ entirely 
mechanical, and could be performed by 
human labor, and has been; yet the labor of 
the bees is not only far more effective but 
incomparably cheaper. Growers of cucum- 
bers in Massachusetts greenhouses use colo- 
nies for this purpose alone. 

Turning now to the fertilizing process 
itself, the botanist recognizes three varieties 
of sex distribution in flowers, viz., (1) 
Both sexes in one flower, as where the 
stamens (male), and pistils (female), are 
both present and complete; (2) Sexes sep- 
arate in individual flowers, but both sexes on 
the same plant; (3) Sexes separate on in- 
dividual flowers, which are borne on differ- 
ent plants—a further modification of the 
second class. Some plants, therefore, are 
only male; others are only female. 

Since most of our fruits and vegetables 
involve a sexual process in the union of the 
pollen and germ of the egg, there must be 
some means of union, especially in the 
second and third classes of flowers, where 
the sexes are separated, either in individual 
flowers or in individual plants. Of all the 
inseets furnishing this means, the bees are 
recognized as the most important, and 
should be provided by the grower of fruit. 

The wind is effective in transferring 
pollen from blossom to blossom in those 
trees and plants having a fine and dry 
pollen, as, for example, the pines. Trees 
which are wind-pollinated are usually in- 
dependent of insects; but among fruit and 
vegetables the pollen is usually heavy and 
sticky, and depends upon an insect, usually 
a honeybee, for its transference. Experi- 
ments show that little or no apple pollen 
drifts in the wind. 

The honeybee seeking nectar far down 
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in the flower covers herself with pollen from 
the stamen, or male organ of the flower, and 
gets it against the pistil, or female organ of 
that or some other flower. Thus quite acci- 
dentally has the function of the bee been 
performed. In this vital operation the 
union of the pollen left on the pistil with 
the ovule within completes the process of 
fertilization and results in a perfect seed. 

Many plants are sterile to their own 
pollen, and require pollen from another 
source. Furthermore, self-fertilization is 
found to tend to weaken the offspring, and, 
in contrast, crossing or cross-fertilization is 
found to result in greater strength and pro- 
ductivity. Moreover, flowers are generally 
constructed to favor cross-fertilization and 
to prevent perpetual self-pollination. 

In mixing varieties of pollen, bees serve 
to create new crosses and to inerease va- 
rieties. 

One of the most practical points brought 
out both by Mrs. Howard and Prof. Osborne 
is the fact that the apple requires five inde- 
pendent fertilizations for complete results. 
If many ovules fail to fertilize, the apple 
will lack size or symmetry, or both. Thor- 
ough fertilization prevents the dropping of 
apples. 

While the number of full-blooming trees 
in a cluster has much to do with drawing 
the attention of the bees, yet high color or 
fragrance do not always act similarly. 

It has sometimes been contended that 
the honeybee damages the fruit by biting 
into the skin and sucking out the juice. It 
has been shown, however, that the jaws of 
the bees are so constructed that it is entire- 
ly impossible for them to bite into the skin 
of any kind of fruit; but when the skin has 
once been broken the bees have an oppor- 
tunity. The jaws of the bee are smooth and 
rounding, and quite unfit to make an open- 
ing of any kind. Wasps and birds are 
guilty of making the opening in the first 
place, and fruitgrowers should not blame 
the bees for this damage. 

The bulletins close with remarks on 
spraying during blossom time. 
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THE INCUBATOR 


IN QUEEN - REARING 


BY DR. BRUENNICH 


The view of J. E. Hand concerning the 
use of the ineubator as a queen-hatcher has 
my full approval. Many years ago I gave 
to the nuelei, not cells, but queens hatched 
in an ineubator, and I find the advantages 
considerable. After my experiences the 
losses with young queens are not nearly so 


great as the losses with cells. When anew 
nucleus is formed it is with my methods 
extremely rare that a young queen is killed, 
be she one, two, or more days old. The 
most important requirement is that the bees 
of the nucleus be young. For this purpose 
I take the bees of the super, and am sure 
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to have suecess. A freshly formed nucleus 
with such bees will accept every queen. It 
is somewhat more difficult to give an unfer- 
tile queen to a dequeened nucleus; and I 
agree fully with Mr. Hand, that it is not 
advisable to give another queen before three 
days elapse after dequeening. In this case 
I give the young queen in a wire tube, but 
do not let the bees come to the candy before 
one or two days. I give candy enough so 
that the bees have at least 24 hours for 
eating it, so I have only insignificant losses. 
The losses come later when the young queen 
flies out, and if there are but few traces of 
robbery. In such a ease the queen will be 
balled and stung. But that is exactly the 
same if 1 have given a eell or a young 
queen. 

A great advantage of this method with 
hatched queens is that the young queen 
ean be minutely examined before giving it 
to a nucleus. A queen which has not the 
needed characteristies of the desired race is 
eliminated, and so is, of course, each one 
which is minus a claw or has a deficient 
wing. Furthermore, 1 mark each queen be- 
fore giving her to a nucleus. Marking is 
much easier with a freshly hatched queen 
than with a fertile one, not to speak of the 
greater nervousness in the latter case. This 
is very important for me because it gives the 
possibility (when marking the queens dif- 
ferently) of making interesting observa- 
tions. 

As to the temperature of the ineubator, 
I have, as a rule, 90 degrees F.; but it is 
necessary that the cells be just the same 
height as the thermometer, because (at least 
with my ineubator) the higher up the 
thermometer, the higher the temperature. 

For each cell I use a little cage consisting 
of three parts—the wooden cover A, where 
the eell is fixed with wax, the square wire 
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tube B and the foot C. The latter is of 
wood and has two holes which have been 
well waxed, one for candy, the other for 
water (w). The water-hole is partly cov- 
ered by a piece of foundation to avoid the 
drowning of the queen. In the ineubator I 
put some wet blotting-paper 
to secure the necessary hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. If 
I have many cells I fill the 
cage with bees, which may 
easily be made on an alight- 
ing-board, having in one hand 
A and B (with the cell); in 
the other, C, on going with 
the under edge of the wire tube 
along the board, so catching 
the bees. In cages with bees 
I can keep a queen for several 
days; but it is better not to 
let her stay longer than one 
day in the warmth of the ineubator, but to 
put the eage in a dark place at about 60 to 
70 degrees F. 

The date Dr. Kramer was much opposed 
to this method of letting the queens hatch 
in the forbidding, solitary place of a dead 
incubator. He thought that the sympathy 
of the surrounding bees in the hive had an 
influence on the strength and qualities of 
the young queen. This view is very roman- 
tie and poetic, and ought certainly to be 
adopted with the eggs of hens and geese; 
but I must confess that I, for my part, have 
never seen any bad effect on my queens. 
Most of them show the fine qualities of their 
parents, and often become four years old, 
but not older, according to my observations, 
till to-day. There are beeman, however, 
who pretend to have had a queen which 
lived six years. Have any of the readers 
ever seen a queen older than four years? 

Zug, Switzerland. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON RECENT DISCUSSIONS 


BY J. A. BOWEN 


So far as I can ascertain the season of 
1914 has been the worst ever known in this 
region, due, I believe, to the cold summer. 
May and June were like winter. The bees 
were getting just enough nectar to keep 
body and soul together. I am wondering 
whether the season had any thing to do with 
such a general balling of young queens. In 
looking for eggs on the thirteenth day I 
would find the queen in a frantic ball of 
bees. Some I reseued, many were killed. 
This freakishness beeame less evident as the 
season advanced. 


Another feature that caused lots of an- 
noyance was when I took a frame of brood 
from the center and replaced it with drawn 
comb or full sheets of foundation. In three 
or four days, instead of being filled with 
eggs, as at other seasons, it acted as a 
division-board. The bees filled it with honey, 
and on the queenless side started queen-cells. 
Tn several instances queen-cells were found 
in the supers, showing the bees had carried 
eggs through the exeluder. 

Many reasons are given why so many 
young queens fail to return home after 
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making their nuptial flight. I have tried 
every plan suggested except hoisting flags 
of different colors, but all to no purpose. 
My hives are in rows of pairs, six feet be- 
tween each pair, and nine feet between the 
rows. Sometimes from a batch of cells I 
get nearly all of them mated; at other times 
not half. The past summer I had three 
eight-frame hives divided into three parts, 
each part taking two frames, with entrances 
facing east, west, and north. Sometimes 1 
could get nine queens from nine cells mated ; 
at other times not more than four or five, 
all raised, apparently, under the same con- 
ditions. On page 324 the editor says that 
during April at Pompano 90 per cent of 
the queens are killed by dragon-flies. We 
have millions of such flies here. The loss of 
queens may be from the same cause. 

On page 345 E. R. Root describes the 
Marchant scheme for transferring from box 
hives. Our plan is as follows: Approach 
the box hive, give it a little smoke; tear a 
piece off the top, the larger the better; then 
place the eight or ten frame empty saper on 
top and smoke the bees at the bottom. In 
a minute or so, up comes the queen. As 
soon as she is safely on the sides with the 
mass of bees, lift off the super, put an ex- 
cluder over the old box, replace the super, 
and fill it with combs. 

That’s all. Easy, isn’t it? no sawing nor 
waiting days for the bees to go up when 
they are ready. They go up when I am 
ready. In twenty-one days remove the box. 

One more proof to that of Mr. Freeborn, 
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page 723, that bees do discriminate against 
black. On one occasion a number of angry 
bees followed me to the house. As I neared 
the back door, two eats, one black and the 
other mostly white, lay sleeping on the steps. 
While I was some feet away the black cat 
jumped up and made a lightning leap for 
cover as though in a fit, while the white one 
just opened its eyes and yawned. 

One of the best drinking arrangements 
for bees I know of is a trough or iron wash- 
tub. Put in a little sand or soil; throw in 
a few roots or slips of parrot’s feather. In 
a short time one has a dense growth of one 
of the daintiest water-plants, and at the 
same time it gives the bees a chance to get 
a drink without drowning. 

That rain-barrel cistern for the beeyard, 
page 909, may be ideal for Alabama; but 
for California it is useless. We don’t look 
for rain from the end of March till the end 
of October. 

A. C. Miller’s wire bee-veil, page 810, 
works well in violent wind storms, of which 
we get many during the honey-flow; but 
with the temperature at 110 for weeks I ean 
better endure the stings than the weight of 
the veil. Coming in from the apiary one 
day with a severe headache, due to the 
heavy veil, Mrs. Bowen’s mother, a clever 
woman, took a piece of cheese-cloth, put in 
a black net in front for the eyes, and round 
the whole veil sewed a light spring wire 
about on a line with the lips. I never wore 
any thing more convenient and sting-proof. 

Dixon, Cal. 
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AN OUTLINE OF HONEY SUCCESS 


BY FRED LEININGER 


The question is often asked by beginners, 
“ How shall I produce a honey crop—ean I 
make more money on extracted than on 
comb?” It is not a question to be an- 
swered offhand. A number of things must 
be taken into consideration, and then it 
will generally be left to the beekeeper to 
decide for himself. 

The fact that there are experienced and 
successful beekeepers ‘producing extracted 
honey is pretty clear proof that they find 
extracted more profitable than comb; but 
there are also experienced and successful 
beekeepers who produce only comb. Just 
as clearly they deem comb more profitable 
for them. 

It may be well to mention some of the 
items that are factors in the ease, other 
things being equal. Comb honey has a 
preference because it brings a higher price 


—perhaps a half more. On the other hand, 
it is generally believed that a half more of 
extracted than comb ean be _ produced, 
though some say this difference is not so 
great. The location of the market has 
something to do with this, since there are 
localities where a pound of extracted brings 
nearly if not quite as much as a pound of 
comb honey. In some regions the nectar- 
flow is of short duration, but comes in a 
flood while it lasts; in others the flow is 
light but long continued. The former is 
favorable for comb, the latter for extracted. 

The beekeeper must to some extent cater 
to the wishes of his customers. Where the 
harvest is mostly of dark honey of strong 
flavor, the preference is for extracted hon- 
ey. Such honey may be sold for baking 
purposes while lighter honey is desirable 
for sections. It requires more skill to 
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produce comb honey, and more labor in the 
apiary during harvest. The swarming prob- 
lem is vastly more troublesome with comb 
than with extracted honey. 

Four essential factors enier into the 
securing of a crop of honey. First, a suf- 
ficient amount of healthy and well-nour- 
ished nectar-secreting plants within easy 
range of the apiary. Second, weather con- 
ditions favorable to nectar secretion and 
bee-flight. Third, a large number of work- 
ers in excess of those needed for the work 
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of the colony. Fourth, colony conditions 
making the storing instinct dominant. 

Every operation of the season should be 
directed toward securing the greatest possi- 
ble number of vigorous workers at the 
proper time. 

Let me say that, if the beekeeper follows 
these simple rules, he will secure a crop of 
honey which will help to make the old world 
happier and sweeter. 

Fort Jennings, Ohio. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES ON A BEE- TRAIL 


BY THE AMATEUR 


The beekeeper who has never iudulged in 
the pastime of hunting bees has certainly 
missed one of the most delightful of all 
outdoor sports. Interest is always keyed up 
to the highest pitch. There is always the 
possibility that the bees are in the next tree 
beyond. When the bee-hunter gets on a 
“hot trail” darkness alone will cause him 
to give up the quest. 

Tf the farmer who doesn’t feel like going 
down into his pocket to pay for a few 
colonies would just go into the woods, hunt 
them in trees, and get some beeman to help 
him put them into modern hives, the expe- 
rience would go a long way toward making 
his beekeeping a success. 

There is no finer outing for a boy than 
a bee-hunt. If a lad ean be encouraged to 
go into the woods and hunt for himself a 
eolony of bees the persistence and self-re- 
lianee which prompt him to follow the hunt 
to a successful conclusion will go a long way 
toward making him successful in the care 
and management of the colony, and, per- 
haps, will be the first stone on which will 
be built a future oeceupation. 

Some one may say that it is impossible 
to find wild bees in his locality. It is very 
doubtful if there is a square mile of timber, 
either virgin or cut-over lands, where forest 
fires have not run recently, that has not one 
or more bee-trees. 

Tf the bee-hunter can find where bees have 
been watering on fresh water, and notice 
their course from there, it should be com- 
paratively easy to find the tree. Still it was 
under just such cireumstaneces that “ Penn- 
sylvania Jake ” had his hardest luck. 

Not so long ago I became greatly inter- 
ested in bees and every thing pertaining to 
them after I had been presented a bee-book, 
“TLangstroth on the Hive and Honeybee” 
—one that was read and followed by my 
grandfather. This led to my reading all I 


could find on bees. From reading the books 
I went into the woods, and, with no pre- 
vious experience, found sixteen bee-trees 
one summer, and did a boy’s work in a 
lumber-camp besides. 

Toward the close of summer, one evening 
we had word that the railroad could furnish 
no ears the following day, so that meant “a 
day in the straw.” Pennsylvania Jake came 
to my door and said, “ By gosh, dogs! what 
are you going to do to-morrow?” Then he 
told me of a hybrid “ bee ” that was located 
about two miles up in the timber somewhere, 
but that he had been unable to find it, 
though he had been trying every “ day off” 
all summer, and the year before, too. It 
was watering on fresh water, and surely it 
didn’t go far; but he said he was sure he 
had examined every tree for a mile and a 
half in the direction they flew. 

The reader may be sure I speedily con- 
sented to go along, for Pennsylvania Jake 
was the most famous bee-hunter of that 
locality. He had found unknown scores of 
bee-trees. A bee-tree he couldn’t find was 
some tree! 

In my dreams that night I could see bee- 
trees everyhere. The night was far too long, 
but morning came at last. We had break- 
fast, stuck a lunch in our pockets, and were 
off. I earried a small box with a hinged 
eover. In this I placed about a pound of 
honey. I also had about an ounce of anise- 
seed oil, which IT had been told was very 
good to use in bee-hunting. 

Arriving at the small fresh-water spring 
where the bees had been watering so long, 
behold, the first bee of the morning came 
also. 

It might be well to state that the spring 
was located at the edge of the large tract of 
timber which had been recently slashed and 
the bark peeled, leaving the hard wood alone 
standing. This adjoined on an east-and-west 
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line a very large tract that had been cut over 
years before. North of the line was the old 
timber tract eut over at a time when hard 
wood was almost valueless. Consequently 
there was a very heavy growth on the old 
timber tract right down to the spring, while 
the underbrush had grown up thirty feet 
high. 

The first bee arose and started straight 
down the edge of the old tract, but on the 
side recently cut, in a westerly direction. 
There was an old timber road cut on the 
edge of the slashing, running parallel with 
the line, and the bee flew about six feet 
above the ground along this road. We could 
see her for an eighth of a mile. We sat 
down till a few bees came and went. All 
went in the same direction till about a dozen 
bees had come and gone. One bee seemed 
uncertain which way to go, and at last went 
in the opposite direction. “A mighty good 
course,” said Jake. “ Let’s go.” 

Now, I had been thinking mighty rapidly 
for a boy, and concluded that this bee-tree 
was not where it seemed to be or Jake would 
have had it long ago. I noticed that when 
the bee going in the opposite direction got 
about six rods away, or just past the heavy 
timber, it swung around in a _ northerly 
course. 

“Which way?” I asked. 

He looked at me in surprise. “ Why, the 
way the bees are going, of course.” 

It was then that I explained to him that 
it was my conviction that the bees were 
northwest of us. There was a tract of very 
heavy timber near the spring; and the un- 
derbrush being so heavy the bees preferred 
to fly around the timber to flying over it 
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when heavily loaded. “I understand that,” 
said Jake; “but them pesky hybrids never 
go out of their way that far, and you kin 
hev all the bees you find on that side uy 
the woods.” 

Jake hesitated, then said, “ Go ahead and 
try it.” 

I went back on the line to the spring and 
waited for another bee to start on the 
opposite line. I followed it back, saw it 
eurve around the timber, and went right 
after it. After following through an open- 
ing on the east line of the old tract for 
about a quarter of a mile I came to quite 
an open place in the timber. Then, looking 
up, I saw a bee fly through just above my 
head in a westerly course and almost parallel 
to the strong line from the spring. I fol- 
lowed till I imagined I must be about forty 
rods west of the spring and eighty north. 
Here I began to examine every tree care- 
fully. The underbrush hindered me greatly; 
but I would look for a small open spot in 
the timber and look until I saw a bee. 

Finally I noticed a loaded bee make a 
slow half-cirele and disappear in the under- 
brush. I rushed after her, and, pulling back 
a small bireh-tree, saw them going into the 
body of a big chestnut-tree from both sides 
in a perfect stream just about thirty feet 
from the ground. I let out a yell that brought 
Jake. After looking at them for a while 
he said, “ By gosh, dogs! that’s the biggest 
fool bee I ever saw. They are yours.” 

That was our first bee-hunt together, but 
it was by no means our last. I went home 
happy to think I had beaten one of the most 
famous bee-hunters in that part of the 
country. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF BEEDOM 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


Four score and more the years have passed, and left him with his bees, 
With wonder-working sunlight on the wonder-laden trees; 
And life to him has meant not crowds, nor hurry of the town, 
But space to see the sky a bit and watch the sun go down, 
And time to pause in clover-fields when bees are flashing by, 
And will to work, and soul to laugh. (He hath a merry eye!) 
Right sturdily and heartily he works with bees and pen, 
And through it all he loves his God and all his fellow-men. 


Who is this genial man, you ask, of honest-hearted fame, 

Whom all the bee-folk of the nation speak about by name, 
Who lives in large simplicity of worship, work, and joy? 
He’s Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Illinois! 


The Grand Old Man of Beedom! 


He’s the Grand Old Man of Beedom! 


His life is a happy harmony of worship, work, and joy, 
With fun and fame and freedom—he’s the Grand Old Man of Beedom, 
Our Doctor C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Illinois! 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 


These city-bred bees soon learn to discriminate. 
They know there is no nectar in the flowers on a 
lady’s hat, but the grocer says they’d work the com- 
bination on his cash-register if there were any honey 
in it. 


Feeding Honey Candied in the Combs 

I have a lot of honey sugaring in my brood-comb. 
What can I do about it? I certainly hate to out 
the comb out and throw it all away. Last fall we 
had a heavy honey-flow in October from what we 
call frostweed. It is this honey that is mainly turn- 
ing to sugar. I have several hives with full combs 
from dead colonies. I wanted to keep these for 
feeding purposes in the spring. It is all turning to 
sugar. 

Another thing, several colonies have all died, and 
others are weak. What is the trouble? It is not 
dysentery. They just gradually die out during 
winter, and leave hives of honey. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. JAMES NIFONG. 

{The frostweed to which you refer is the common 
fall aster. Honey from this source is causing serious 
trouble all over the North and East, and is, no doubt, 
the cause of your bees dying. They probably do not 
show signs of dysentery with you because they get 
frequent days when they can fly out, and yet not 
warm enough to void themselves successfully and 
get back into the hive. This would cause the dwin- 
dling to which you refer. 

If you wish simply to save the combs in which the 
honey is candied, and do not care particularly for 
the honey, wait until warm weather; uncap them, 
and hang them in the middle of the brood-nest of 
your colony. The bees will quickly clean them out. 
They will, of course, at the same time consume a 
large part of the honey, but will throw the harder 
portions out. In case you wish to use them for 
stimulative feeding in the spring, uncap them and 


hang them in the center of the brood-nest as in the 
above-mentioned plan, and return to the hive every 
two or three days and remove these combs and dip 
them in warm water. This will help dissolve and 
dilute the candied honey, and the bees will remove 
it and use it. Before placing the combs in the hive 
they should be marked so that you can readily re- 
move them without disturbing the others.—Eb. ] 


More Hints on Binding 

On page 37 D. W. Howell gives a very good 
suggestion for binding a file of GLEANINGS with 
nails. But he tells us to make the bottom edge even. 
It will be better to make the top edge even, so that 
it will gather less dust when it stands on the shelf. 
The bottom edge does not need to be any evener than 
it can be made by trimming the extra-long ones with 
shears. It will be still better security against dust 
if you have the top edge cut smooth after the vol- 
ume is fastened together; and if at the same time 
you can cut the front edge smooth, turning the leaves 
to find a desired page will be much easier. To cut 
a block of paper smooth, clamp it as tight as possible 
in any sort of vise or clamp, and then cut close— 
not a sixteenth of an inch away, but close—to the 
line along which the vise holds it. Any thing that 
will cut will do; but it is much better that the knife 
be either sharp or driven by a strong power; and 
even with strong power it is better to have it sharp. 
That is why the printer, especially if he knows there 
are nails in the thing, would rather cut the edges 
for you himself than trust you to handle his cut- 
ting-machine. 

If you don’t have stiff sides, the outside pages 
will soon get ragged with pushing into place on the 
shelf. So put on pasteboard sides, holding them on 
by a cloth back glued to them, or by a cloth that goes 
over back and sides both. The nails can go through 
the cloth, or the cloth can be glued on over the nails 
and hide them; but if you put it over the nails I 
advise you to see that the very best glue holds it to 
the pieces of leather that Mr. Howell told you to 
put under the nail-heads. 


Ballard Vale, Mass. STEVEN T. BYINGTON. 


Cotton Cushions Effective Protection 

We have noticed H. G. Quirin’s inquiry on the 
use of cushions for the protection of the bees, and 
in reply would state we have been using these for the 
past eight years, and find they work wonders in 
protecting the bees both in winter and summer. We 
use the telescope cover with one of these cushions 
over the super cover the entire year, and have never 
had a colony freeze in the winter nor a comb melt 
down in the summer, although we have had weather 
below zero. 

In this way our bees are protected from any sud- 
den changes in the weather, and we find they build 
up earlier in the spring and later in the fall when 
they have this protection. 


Louisville, Ky. J. P. MARTINE & Son. 


Finds Drones Out Early 

While I was in my beeyard on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, a fine day, I found to my surprise a number 
of drones flying out of one of my hives. Evidently 
it was their first flight. On the 13th I again found 
drones coming out of that one hive, but none from 
any of the rest of them. These are the only drones 
I have seen in this locality. If I had a queen to be 
mated within the next four or five days I am sure 
I should have no difficulty. 


Mathews, Ala. M. S. WoRDAN. 
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Wants Plan for Extracting-house 
Please give me a good plan for an extracting- 
house. 
Escondido, Cal. SAM SAKUTT. 
[There are 
fixtures in an 
possible to 


many possible arrangements of the 
extracting-house, and it is hardly 
recommend any one arrangement that 
would suit every one. The drawing, however, shows 
the floor plan of an extracting-room, which is very 
convenient. This is for a building 12 x 18 feet. A 
smaller room would answer the purpose almost as 
well, but the 1 building costs so little’ more 


larger 
that it is economy in the end. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF 12 x 18-FT. 

(A) Capping-melter; (B) honey-extractor; (C) 
honey-pump; (D) tank; (E) engine; (F) bench; 
(H, I) small opening with wooden doors for pass- 


EXTRACTING-ROOM. 


ing supers in and out; (J) door; (K, L, M, N) 
windows. 
There should be two shelves at least three feet 


wide running the entire length of the building, and 
located on each side above the windows, perhaps 
seven feet high. These shelves permit the storing 
away of such articles as are not in use, in order to 
leave the floor vlear for the work at hand. 

Remember that there should be no screens at the 
door. Glass may be used if necessary for light, but 
the screen should be at the windows only so that 
there will be no bees bothering about the door dur- 
ing extracting time.—ED. | 


Has Lost No Colonies on Account of 
Aster Honey 

The bees here have been fiying a little nearly 
every day for a week or more. I was afraid they 
were not going to winter well on the aster honey, 
as some of them were showing signs of uneasiness 
and dysentery. I haven't lost any on account of 
the stores. I lost one from queenlessness. Not 
over half a dozen colonies in my 80 could be called 
weak. 

I have four nuclei that I wintered in the cellar 
on aster honey. They are in fine condition. I have 
them outside now. 

The bees are carrying in something that looks like 
brown pollen. They will not touch flour. 

Byron S. HASTINGS. 
Feb. 23. 


Brookville, Ind., 


Sweet Clover in Kentucky 

It is one of the prettiest sights the eye ever 
beheld to see from five to ten acres of sweet clover 
in full bloom, bees coming and going. Our county 
has always had more or less of sweet clover. It soon 
restores old waste land, so that in a few years it 
will raise splendid corn, wheat, and tobacco. 

If the writer of the editorial, page 48, Jan. 15, 
will call on me in June I will show him a sight hard 
to beat. I will take him through Pendleton and 
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Robertson counties. The statement that they grow 
nothing else is, I think, a little strong. 

We have white clover, smartweed, and Spanish 
needle. I do think there is too much tobacco grown 
in the three counties. Let him come about the 
middle of August and he can buy sweet-clover seed 
by the carload. 


Brookville, Ky. L. T. Rice 


Success with Soft Candy 
The temperature reached sixty here to-day, Feb. 
13, and what a fine flight the bees had! They have 
come through thus far remarkably well considering 
the cold weather. A few show symptoms of dysen- 
tery. For this reason I made up fifty pounds of 
soft candy by Dr. Gates’ formula, and gave to about 


that many colonies a pound each. I tried it last 
spring on ten colonies, and found it remarkably 
good to cure dysentery and bring them through 
spring weather in good order. In fact, I believe it 


saved those [ tried it on last spring. For that rea- 
son I gave it to more this time, believing it would 
help them all. 

In relation to Straw, p. 95, Jan. 15, I know Dr. 
Miller’s great crops of honey, and his success as a 
keeper of bees. I desire to sit. at his feet and learn; 
and while I know he has eight-frame hives in his 
yard I never think of him as an eight-frame-hive 
user from the testimony I have gathered from him- 
self and those who have visited his apiary. Rather 
he uses sixteen frames in the two hive-bodies. Many 
times I have read his reply to the beginner's ques- 
tion, “ What size of hive shall I adopt?” He al- 
Ways advises a size larger than an eight-frame, and 
rather apologizes for using it himself. 

Urbana, O. O. J. JONES. 


Home-made Bee-gloves 

Without suitable bee-gloves, and not able to get 
them of the right size, I sewed long wrists with rub- 
ber in the top to a pair of common six-cent canvas 
gloves, then melted some beeswax and soaked them 
in it. The bees rarely try to sting the wax-coated 
surface, and it is practically sting-proof, as at the 
most they can only prick through, not stinging to any 
depth. 

The best thing I can do for a bee-sting 
squeeze it until the blood starts. This seems to get 
the poison out of it. A solution of chinosol removes 
the soreness for me the best of any thing I have 
found. If not attended to, stings poison me badly, 
and this grows worse the oftener I am stung. 

Glover, Vt. JEAN WHITE. 
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Is Honey Capped Air-tight? 

The value of bottled honey as a food might be 
greatly affected by the knowledge as to whether 
honey-cappings are absolutely air-tight. Can you 
give any method by which definite determining tests 
may have been made? 

Ft. Smith, Ark. L. E, KERR. 

[The principal proof that the cappings over honey 
are not absolutely air-tight lies in the fact that, 
when comb honey is stored in a damp cool place, the 
honey absorbs moisture from the air, becomes thin 
and watery, and oozes through these cappings. If 
the cappings were air-tight this could not happen.— 
Ep. ] 


Ohio Bees Gathering Pollen in February 
February 21 our bees were gathering pollen’ and 
nectar. The temperature was 52 in the shade. This 


is the first time in thirty years when bees gathered 

It is remarkable, considering this 

The bees so far have wintered well. 
Mrs. J. A. MOONEY. 


pollen this early. 
cold winter. 
Lima, Ohio. 
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A. I. ROOT A BEEKEEPER, 


It sounds a little funny (does it not?) to 
be told, after I have been fifty years or 
more before the world as authority on bees, 
that I am really and truly a beekeeper. 
Well, just now I have several “funny” 
things to mention that are happening down 
here in “sunny Florida.” Yes, and that 
very expression, “sunny Florida,” that you 
see just now in the advertisements of Flor- 
ida lands, is about the funniest of them all. 
Tourists who come down here this winter for 
the first time ask with a long and solemn 
face, “Where is your sunny Florida we were 
led to expect? ” ete. Well, this winter is an 
exception. Things are “sorter turned 
round.” We have not only been having big 
rains and floods in the winter, but we have 
(even here) “rainy days,” sometimes two 
in suecession, with “nary a glimpse” of 
sunshine. “ Overhead irrigation?” Bless 
your heart, we have it, and it doesn’t cost 
“nobody ” a cent. 

Well, my “apiary ” that I proudly show 
to visitors is a little funny, also, for it con- 
sists at present of a single three-story hive, 
and robbers have been so bad right here I 
have hardly dared open it for two months 
past. Pollen has been coming in, however, 
more or less, all winter when it hasn’t 
rained. I have sat and watched the bees 
bring in pollen (heavy loads) with almost 
as much keen enjoyment as when I used to 
hold “ Blue Eyes ” close to the entrance and 
explain to her the “ mysteries” of the bee- 
hive.* Dear me! Blue Eyes is now a ma- 
tronly mother of two boys, one of them 
taller than his mother; and the other just 
now as intent on studying the heavenly 
bodies as his mother and I were with the 
bees, almost fifty years ago. Orange bloom 
is just coming on now, and the robber bees 
are, I hope, earning an “ honest livelihood.” 

Here in Bradentown we have recently 
started a bee convention, and there are sev- 
eral funny things about this “ convention.” 
One is, they hold a session (or did) once a 
week. Another is, there are often less than 
a dozen in attendance; and a third funny 
thing is that, in this funny little weekly 
convention we have one of the biggest bee- 
keepers in the world. He reports 3000 colo- 
nies, and 53 out-apiaries in Georgia and 
Florida. See Feb. 1st issue for particulars. 
We have also one beekeeper in this county 
who owns and manages about 700 colonies 


* She was the baby that used to sing out, ‘* Out 
doorses, I do! out doorses, I do!" almost as soon 
as her papa came in sight. 
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in something like a dozen apiaries. One of 
the subjects discussed was how to increase 
as rapidly as possible down here in Florida, 
where one has only a few hives to start 
with. The letter below opens up the sub- 
ject: 

Dear Mr. Root :—In accordance with your sugges- 
tion I bought a nucleus last summer. They are fine 
fellows, and are doing well. This season I want to 
increase. 

Can't you give us some articles in the Florida 
Grower or in GLEANINGS especially suited to Florida 
conditions? I have an idea there are many in 
Florida who need some help in addition to the A B 
C and other books. 


Clearwater, Fla., Feb. 3. S. H. East. 


By way of an answer I will mention how 
I got my one colony. My neighbor Ault sold 
me a colony of nice gentle Italians; but 
before taking them away he removed a 
frame or two of brood and bees which he 
placed in another hive on the old stand, 
thus giving them all the returning bees. 
This made a very good nucleus, and they 
soon had a young queen that was success- 
fully mated, even in December. Of course, 
one would be considerably ahead if he had 
an extra queen to introduce; but while no 
honey is coming, the loss of time is no very 
great thing. 

Now, here is a “ funny thing ” that it may 
be profitable to consider. While Mr. Ault 
declares he can raise queens and have them 
fertilized all winter long, down here, no one 
has ever yet, so far as I can learn, offered 
to furnish young queens all winter long. 
All through March, April, and May there 
is always a great call for young queens, and 
no one has as yet gone into the business of 
supplying them. If I am mistaken, if he 
will stand up and speak I will gladly give 
him a free mention. 

The last and perhaps the “funniest thing” 
of all about our “convention” is that a 
bountiful supply of very nice nuts and 
candy is placed on the table just before 
adjournment, and everybody “participates.” 
The convention goes about from house to 
house, or from apiary to apiary. Our host 
explained the nuts and candy are to induce 
busy beekeepers to come. Isn’t this really 
a “funny world,” any way, and does it not 
behoove us all to be neighborly, and “ have 
fun,” instead of quarreling and killing each 
other ? 





HOMUDNEU TET EAHENH UONTYUULOTSUUULUONALAU SUA EAA 


EDISON AND HIS RECENT FIRE, ETC. 
In view of what I said about Edison in 
the Dee. 1st Homes, our readers may be 
interested in the following, which I clip 
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from the Bradentown Evening Journal. 
Perhaps I might add that both Edison and 
his good wife came from Ohio near our 
Medina home. He is eight years younger 
than I, so 1 have been able to keep pretty 
close track of him from childhood up. 


Speaking of the incidents of the fire, Mrs. Edison 
said: 

“Mr. Edison came back from the fire shortly 
after midnight. Then he went to his room and 
busied himself all night with plans for new build- 
ings. At 5 o'clock he decided to go to bed, but in 
a few minutes was up again. 

“He wanted to rush down to the factory and get 
busy with his men. I begged him not to go down. 
Then I telephoned to the office and told them to 
replace to their natural positions all the books and 
other office belongings which had been removed. I 
wanted every thing in such condition that it would 
appear natural when Mr. Edison went to his office. 
All the time he was insistent upon going down, but 
I calmed him down and kept him here. 

* At 10 o'clock they telephoned from the office that 
every thing was about straightened out, and for him 
to come down. But at that time he was all tied up 
with reports and plans, so I did not tell him. At 1 
o’clock he went to sleep. He is up in his room now, 
and he will not be disturbed for any thing in the 
world.” 

It is true that Edison’s losses are small in view of 
his wealth and prestige and power—a mere trifle in 
comparison with the losses which come to the humble 
ditch-digger and his family when their humble home 
goes up in flames and smoke. 

But Thomas A. Edison once was a poor working 
boy. There is inspiration in his life, and attainment 
for every boy and young man who has a place to 
achieve in the world. 

There should be an inspiration in his life for those 
who willingly fall into the ‘‘ has been”’ class at forty. 

Thomas A. Edison is an old man, according to the 
calendar as the world counts time. 

He is not a quitter. 


HUDUNUGUALEL ALLEL EAU EAU ENTE | VUUAUOAU ALLOA EUUO EDAD 


Every little while I say to Mrs. Root, 
“Sue, here is the kindest and most encou- 
raging word for the Home papers yet;” but 
the letter below, I verily believe, “ caps the 
climax.” 


Dear Uncle Amos:—Of course you didn’t open 
this yourself; but I hope the busy helper who did 
will stop reading this right here and send it to you 
in Florida. I have loved you since I used (away 
back in 1884) to sit on my father’s lap and read 
GLEANINGS with him. He has long since gone to 
his reward. The old home is occupied by strangers, 
and has no orderly beeyard. I was the youngest 
child of Stephen Luther, whose magazine at that 
time was directed to Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. Later 
it was Girard, same county. He always felt sure 
of goods from “ Root’s,”’ and enjoyed the whole of 
GLEANINGS, but especially Our Homes. This morn- 
ing I was looking through an old book of his and 
found a copy of the description of his device for 
lowering swarms from treetops by means of a basket 
and pulley, etc., which you at one time published. 
Can you imagine the tug at my heart, and how bless- 
ed memories came flooding back when I found in 
the February copy of Ladies’ Home Journal the ad- 
vertisement of A. I. Root, etc.? 

Your children were near | own age. And just 
as they were growing up, _— you and getting 
educated, I was growing up, learning the bee busi- 
ness with father, getting some education, and learn- 
ing to love to try to serve the heavenly Father. I 
may be imposing on your good nature by writing all 
this, but I am choking back the tears which just the 
line, “‘ The Home of the Honeybee” in that adver- 
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tisement brought. I really feel that you are an old 
and very dear friend. Father and mother are gone, 
but I hope you are well and as happy as a true 
child of God has a right to be. How many years 
you have been ‘standing on the promises,” and 
seeing them fulfilled! I am very glad I ever knew 
you through the “ blessed bees.” Dr. Miller and 
Emma, Hutchinson, Doolittle, and many oihers who 
wrote in GLEANINGS were familiar to us, but I never 
got so close to any of them as to you. How often 
mother’s voice broke as she prayed our Father to 
prosper you for the sake of this work which you were 
able and eager to do. Father used to wish that you 
would ‘‘ wheel” to our place, but you were always 
so busy that he never dared write an invitation to 
do so. It is so long since I donned a bee-veil or saw 
a copy of GLEANINGS that I do not know what the 
world of beekeepers are doing now. 

If you are the same in disposition as when J 
learned to call you Uncle Amos you may be interest- 
ed in hearing that one of your early readers is here 
in the oil region, and the mother of five sturdy 
youngsters. 

I know you would have enjoyed last New Year's 
day if you could have been in the midst of fourteen 
girls from my Sunday-school class who spent the 
day with me. 

I wonder if you are as enthusiastic a driver of 
automobiles now as you were a rider of bicycles vears 
ago. Perhaps you might be tempted to visit Brad- 
ford next summer, and drink some of the cold 
water which comes up 200 feet when oil-wells are 
driven in this locality. I should be as glad to wel- 
come you to Mapleside (as we call our home) as 
though you were really and truly my Uncle Amos, 
as I learned to think of you years ago. 

The last copy of your magazine father ever sent 
me told of the Buttercups you were experimenting 
with. Mrs. SARA GERTRUDE GREENWOOD. 

Bradford, Pa. 


A KIND WORD AND SOMETHING MORE FROM AWAY OFF 
IN MONTANA. 

Mr. A. I. Root :—Just a word of kindly apprecia- 
tion for you for the Home papers. I have never 
missed reading them for a number of years, and 
often they are all that I find time to read. They 
have been a great help to me; and that article, ‘‘ The 
Defeat of Injustice,” the first one, went into my 
scrapbook and into my life. I have 50 copies of the 
booklet, and will use them for free distribution soon 
in the Sunday-school. 

Two years ago while on the Pacific coast I came 
across the enclosed Lord's prayer, and made a few 
purchases at the time at 50 cts. (on satin) in the 
new Times building, and now I have them for free 
distribution on a limited scale. The Times editions 
were repeatedly exhausted, and even at 50 cts. I had 
to place orders ahead for even a few copies. I never 
tire of reading this composition, and trust that it 
will be of much pleasure to you. 

Corvallis, Mont., Nov. 10. E. H. SHELDON. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, WITH A ‘“‘ READING BETWEEN 
THE LINES.” 

The following beautiful composition was captured 
during the war at Charleston, 8S. C. It was printed 
on heavy satin, July 4, 1823. It was picked up by 
A. P. Green, of Auburn, Ind., at Corinth, Miss., the 
morning the rebels evacuated it, May 30, 1862. 


Thou to the mercy-seat our souls dost gather 

To do our duty unto thee............ Our Father, 
To whom all praise, all honor should be given; 

For thou art the great God....Who art in Heaven. 
Thou by thy wisdom rul’st the world’s whole frame; 
Forever, therefore......... Hallowed be thy Name; 
Let nevermore delay divide us from 

Thy glorious grace, but let... .. Thy Kingdom come, 
Let thy commands opposed be by none, 

But thy good pleasure and....... thy Will be done; 
And let our promptness to obey be even 

The very same......... In Earth as ’tis in Heaven 
Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 

Thou wouldst be pleased to........ Give us this day 
The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 


Sufficient raiment and.... -Our daily Bread 
With every needful thing do thou relieve us, 


And, of thy mercy, pity........... ind forgive us 
All our misdeeds for Him whom thou didst please 
To make an offering for.......... Our Trespasses, 
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And for as much, O Lord, as we believe 
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Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 


That thou wilt pardon us.......... As we forgive, And both in life and death keep...... Us from Evil; 
Let that love teach, wherewith thou dost acquaint us, Thus pray we, Lord, for that of thee, from whom 
To pardon all ...... Those who trespass against us; This may be had........ For thine is the Kingdom, 
And though, sometimes, thou find’st we have forgot This world is of thy work, its wondrous story 

This love for thee, yet help........ And lead us not To thee belongs.......... The Power and the Glory, 
Through soul or body’s want to desperation, And all thy wondrous works have ended never, 

Nor let earth’s gain drive us...... Into temptation. But will remain forever and............ Forever: 
Let not the soul of any true believer Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 

Fail in the time of trial.............. But deliver, And thus would say eternally.............. Amen 
PAULL LLLP PROC Oo MTEL AUDA LUNAR 
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THE DASHEEN IN CUBA, ETC., FROM ANOTHER 
* “ LONG-TIME FRIEND.” 

Friend Root :—I will now explain what I meant 
when I said that the dasheen craze got me for about 
$40. In the first place I will state that my folks are 
great on Irish potatoes, and say they cannot live 
without them; and as they are sometimes hard to 
get, and poor at that here, I have tried to replace 
them with any thing and every thing I ever heard 
of that would grow here. Every thing has failed 
so far; so when you got to praising the dasheen 
(“sky high”) I thought they would do. To try 
them I sent $2 to the Brooksville Development Co., 
and told them to send me what that money would 
cover, postage paid by registered mail, as I wanted 
to try them. In due time I received a letter from 
them saying that they had sent me a bushel by 
express for the $2.00. This was the beginning of 
June. My son was up north at the time, and I was 
sick, so I could not go to the station myself; so 
after allowing a reasonable time I sent a man after 
them. For some reason they were nearly three 
weeks on the way, and that man had to make seven 
trips before he finally got them. He charged $2.00 
a trip. That made $16; the express charges were 
about $4.00. This brought them up to $20, when I 
finally received them. And what did I get? Just 
18 lbs. of dried-up little tubers the size of marbles. 
There were about 460 tubers in the 18 lIbs., so you 
can judge for yourself what size they were. 

I could not believe that any experiment station 
would send out such stuff. I thought that perhaps 
some one had changed them, so I wrote to the 
Brooksville Development Co., sending them a sam- 
ple, and asked them if that was what they had sent, 
and also asked them to write me as to how many 
pounds they had delivered to the express company, 
etc. They merely made no reply at all. 

Well, I threw away the larger part of them, and 
planted the best about the last of June, not expect- 
ing they wou. do any thing; but in November I dug 
quite a lot of nice tubers about the size of a hen’s 
egg. The next season I planted these; or, rather, I 
planted them the last of January, and in July and 
August I had a splendid stand of them. They beat 
the picture you had in GLEANINGS of your own. 
Then in September we had a three-weeks’ drouth 
here, and they all died down to the ground. Along 
in October they sprouted up again, and in November 
I dug them, and got about 40 bushels. Now comes 
the ‘‘rub.” Nothing would eat them. The family 
said “ once a year’”’ was enough if there was nothing 
else. Neither cat, dog, rats, chickens, nor pigs would 
eat them, either raw or boiled. I finally disguised 
them by boiling and mixing them with cornmeal, and 
fed them to the pigs in that manner, and so got 
rid of them. 

I want you to understand that I am not blaming 
you for any failures I may make in following you. 
Some things have turned out good with me here, and 
some have failed. Those chufas you wrote about— 


heavens! how they bore here! and they were good to 
eat—a fine nut; but I could eat them faster than I 
could wash off this Cuba soil from them. 

Mulberries have done the best with me. I am 
getting a fine lot, and the northy berry is the only 
berry that can hold its own with the grass and weeds 
in Cuba. 

I wanted to try helianti; but you see what Lovett 
said about it. If it would grow in bushes and be 
easy to dig I would still try it. 

Well, old friend, things have not gone very well 
with me these last few years ever since the cyclone, 
and I suppose I am somewhat sour. Cuba is going 
backward. We don’t get the honey crops we used 
to; and this year we are not getting any thing for 
our honey on account of the war. When we read 
of the war there, floods here, earthquakes in Italy, 
drouth in Cuba in summer, heavy rains in winter, 
all kinds of crops ruined, it looks as if even God 
were at war with humanity. The way things go, it 
makes a fellow feel as though he wanted to run 
away from himself. I am hoping for better times, 
however. 

Paradero Mangas, Cuba. 

I believe the above is the first unfavorable 
report we have had from the dasheen. Let 
me explain a little. The Development Co. 
mentioned are in no way connected with the 
Government Station at Brooksville. The 
small dasheens are the ones usually sold for 
seed; and had our good friend H. planted 
the dried-up ones I think every tuber would 
have made a plant in time. After filling all 
orders last May I planted the poorest dried- 
up ones, and nearly all grew. In regard to 
their edible qualities, Cuba soil, or the kind 
of soil used, must be at fault. We are 
now using them at every meal, and our 
neighbors agree with us. We boil the skins, 
or peeling, after scraping out the inside (of 
the baked dasheen) for the ducks and chick- 
ens, and they “go for them” more than 
for any other feed. Helianti is more trouble 
to dig and wash than the chufa. Friend H., 
could not that bright young lady who man- 
aged the turkeys so skillfully make them 
take to dasheens? 


C. F. Hocustern. 


A GREEN-CORN “ SCRATCHER.” 

Mr. Root:—I notice that you inquire if any one 
knows where you can get a corn-scratcher. I do 
not know about that instrument, but I have for the 
past 45 years been in the habit of using a sharp 
peeling-knife, such as Mrs. Root would use for peel- 
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ing vegetables, and score down the center of each 
row of corn, and the tender corn will slip out of 
that tough hull, which, as you say, is very indiges- 
tible. In fact, it used to give me a very uncomfor- 
table feeling like a chunk in the stomach until I 
adopted the method I enclose. You will find the 
cob simply covered with the hulls when the corn is 
of proper age for eating. 

I very much enjoy reading all articles in the Home 
Department, and trust you and Mrs. R. may live 
many years yet in peace. 

Mrs. Mary O. Higarns. 

Southern Pines, N. C., Jan. 18. 
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A GREEN-CORN SCORER. 

According to GLEANINGS of December 1 you wish 
to know where to get those green-corn scorers. ‘They 
can be had at John Wanamaker’s, in Philadelphia. 
They cost 15 cts. They certainly are a very fine 
arrangement to score green corn. If the scorer is 
drawn lengthwise over the ear of corn before eating, 
when you go to eating the pressure of one’s teeth 
will cause the kernels to come out nicely and leave 
the hull on the cob, providing the corn is not too old 
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SOME MORE GOOD HARD “ COMMON SENSE” 


FROM DR. WILEY. 

As you read it, imagine where you hear 
my “ amens!” 

TWO KINDS OF CODDLING. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, pure-food advocate, has a 
notion or two outside the field of drug poisoning 
well worth recording. ‘‘To cure a cold,” he says, 
“take a bottie of cough medicine, set it on a table in 
the patient’s room, open all the windows, and throw 
the bottle through one of them.” 

“ Three-quarters of the children who die,” he says 
further, “‘are killed by love. Love is the greatest 
assassin of childhood.”” Coddling he deprecates as 
a practice hurtful to the development of boys and 
girls into healthy, useful manhood and womanhood. 

The doctor, doubtless, is speaking primarily of 
foods and the use of drugs and medicines. But the 
subject goes much further. Coddling does not nec- 
essarily involve the use of either. 

There is needed on every hand a better apprecia- 
tion of the value of hard knocks. A child whose 
pathway is smoothed through early life has missed 
a valuable source of training; he has been deprived 
of the privilege of a discipline which, in all prob- 
ability, his parents had in full measure, though they 
may have forgotten it. 

It is mistaken kindness to play Montessori to every 
childish complaint. Call it love, if you will; it is 
not real love, but an erroneous application of gentle- 
ness. In all directions are evidences of the need of 
a sterner discipline—not an unkind, Spartan-like 
insistence on the forms of obedience, but a paternal 
and maternal demand that regulations established 
for the control of us all shall not be broken down 
by default of effort to see them maintained. 

Coddling is at the bottom of school “ strikes.” A 
pupil who knows that the discipline of his teachers 
will be upheld at home is not likely to lead a “strike” 
nor follow one far. The boy who makes it unpleas- 
ant for his teacher seldom is called to account for 
making it unpleasant for his mother. In the train- 
ing of childhood to meet the obligations of a life 
which knows no Montessori systems, the home and 
the school must stand together or both will fall. 

There are two kinds of coddling. To one impure 
drugs have no relation. Dr. Wiley is right whether 
he meant one or both of them.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


INTERNAL BATHING, ETC. 

Mr. A. I. Root:—I have become somewhat inter- 
ested in the claims of Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New 
York, in regard to internal bathing. I recall that, 
several years ago, when I read GLEANINGS regularly, 
you were an enthusiastic advocate of this system of 
treatment. Do you find it a good system to tie to, 
or did it develop bad features after longer trial? 
Perhaps you have answered these questions in 








and hard. It is fine. I do not care to eat corn 
without the scorer. 
Doylestown, Pa., Dec. 18. A. C. Gross. 
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GLEANINGS; but not having kept bees in recent 
years, and having many other interests, I have not 
followed your writings as I once did. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2. C. B. THWING. 


In my absence Ernest replied as below: 


Mr. C. B. Thwing :—My father is in Florida; but 
I can speak for him on the question you ask— 
namely, the matter of internal bathing. He does not 
use it now as much as he formerly did—only in 
case of an emergency. Both he and myself have 
found that it is very much better to eat apples or 
oranges or grapefruit for the evening meal than to 
depend on the bath to free the colon. I used to 
depend on it entirely; but my health was not nearly 
as good as it is now when I depend on nature’s way, 
the eating of acid fruits. Sometimes, when I do not 
get sufticient flushing of the bowels I eat half a 
grapefruit or an orange just before going to bed. 
This will usually produce the desired result without 
any bad effect—effects such as one gets from the 
use of a cathartic. During late years A. I. Root 
has been a great advocate of eating only fruit for 
the evening meal. 


Medina, O., Jan. 11. E. R. Roor. 


I entirely agree with the above, and would 
add that, years ago, when | tried assisting 
nature daily in that way, I found my food 
was not giving me the strength and endur- 
ance it should, for the bowels were emptied 
before nature had finished her work. I have 
reasons to believe those who at the present 
time are advertising apparatus for this 
purpose are not in accord with the advice 
of our best doctors. 


UP-TO-DATE SURGERY; IS IT A BLESSING TO 
HUMANITY? 

As there has been sume discussion in re- 
gard to the above, in our pages, I have 
thought best to give the clipping below 
from such excellent authority as our good 
and able friend “ Ridgway,” of the Sunday 
School Times: 

Your Doctor.—He saved others; himself he can 
not save (v. 31). Which was exactly true, even 
though hate said it. This is the law of life for all 
good men. As I write a splendid physician of great 
fame and large practice has just died in Phila- 
delphia. He has saved thousands by his skill, but 
he wore himself out in the doing of it. He could 
not save himself. He said to me one day, “I per- 


formed nineteen operations last week, most of them 
They 


great ones. I shall get paid for but two.” 
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found him dead last week upon his office floor just 
where he dropped. He died there all alone. I said 
io him one day, “ Doctor, don’t you ever get callous 
and hardened to surgical operations by doing so 
much of it day after day?’’ Said he, “ Ridgway, 
when you put your loved one, with all the agony of 
your anxiety, into my hands for life or death, I 
have in trust the most precious thing on earth. How 
could I be 8 man and not feel—how could I get cal- 
lous and hardened?" And after a moment's silence 
he grabbed my arm, and said, ‘‘ Ridgway, week 
after week with trusts like that I sweat blood.” And 
last week it killed him. And thus good doctors are 
continually being killed. Take off your hat in rever- 
ence to your doctor. And fall on your knees before 
your Savior (Rev. 12:11). 


Please note from the above that surgeons 
are not, at least not all of them, “ harden- 
ed” by their occupation; and their fee to 
those able to pay may not be so very unrea- 
sonable after all. 


STILL BRIGHT AND WELL AT THE AGE OF 106. 


We clip the following from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of Oct. 27: 


AKRON, O., Oct. 26.—‘‘ Be temperate in all things, 
but work,” is the recipe for longevity given by Ohio’s 
oldest citizen, Mr. George W. Austin, Kent, O., who 
celebrates his 106th birthday today. Two hundred 
relatives and friends will assemble at the home of 
Mrs. W. S. Kent to help him celebrate the event. 

Mr. Austin was born in Hartford, Ct., Oct. 26, 
1808. When 18 months old he accompanied his 
parents on an overland trip by ox team to Little 
Rock, Ark., then a wilderness. In 1813 Mr. Austin 
returned to Kent and has continued to live there 
ever since. 

In 1830 he was appointed a mail-carrier and made 
regular trips, on foot, between Ravenna and Canton. 
Mr. Austin has outlived his wife, two children, and 
three grandchildren. His two brothers died a 
number of years ago. 

This old man is remarkable in many ways. He 
has never found it necessary to have the services of 
a physician. He never drank a drop of liquor nor 
smoked tobacco in any form. It is to total absti- 
nence and hard work that he attributes his long life. 

He takes a daily walk of one-half mile from his 
home to his favorite barber-shop and reads the daily 
papers. At present he is interested in the suffragist 
movement, and expresses the hope that he will live 
to see the State vote dry. : 





Note, friends, that this man, so well 
preserved at this great age, never drank a 
drop of liquor nor used tobacco. Total 
abstinence and hard work is the way he 
expresses it; and I am more and more con- 
vineed every day of my life that people die 
because they sit down and give up. They 
leave the farm and move to town so as to 
“ take things easy,” and just as soon as they 
begin to take things easy, stop exercising, 
and keep right on eating three meals a day, 
down they go. As for me, I hope and 
expect to “ die in the harness,” God permit- 
ting. 

CURED BY A BEESTING, ETC. 
I once took a bad cold, and it settled in my right 


eye. There were two little white pimple-like lumps 
that came on the eyeball. They were very painful, 


and felt just as if I had my eye full of cinders. I 
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really thought I had, but my wife and others said 
they could: not see any thing except the little white 
lumps. The pain was simply about all I could en- 
dure, and I am not much of a hand to complain 
either. I had just about made up my mind to go to 
town and have a doctor, when I happened to notice 
a nucleus near the house, and decided to look and 
see if the young queen had begun laying. Possibly 
I was not as careful as I should have been; but at 
any rate a bee stung me in the right temple, and in 
five minutes my eye was so much better that I hard- 
ly noticed it any more, and by evening it was en- 
tirely well, and hasn’t given me any trouble since. 
Uniontown, Ala., Aug. 12. L. A. HARGREAVES. 
My good friend, your letter reminds me 
of something that happened a few wecks 
ago. When I awoke in the morning one of 
my eyes felt bad; but the more I washed it 
the worse it became. Finally the pain be- 
came, as you describe it, so great that I sent 
for a doctor. I told him I had gotten some- 
thing in my eye. A careful search, however, 
revealed nothing or next to nothing; and 
after removing every thing he could discover 
he applied a drop or two of a solution of 
boracic acid, and the pain and irritation 
disappeared as if by magic. In fact, I ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy and relief to 
have it disappear so suddenly; and others 
have informed me that this is the remedy in 
common use, and affords relief from almost 
any kind of irritation or similar troubles of 
the eye. We now keep some of the solution 
in the house, but my eye has never troubled 
me since in the same way. Is it not possible 
that the beesting produced a flow of tears 
and lubricated the irritating eruption? 


KEEPING THE HANDS CLEAN. 

When I was in the waich-repairing 
business years ago it was absolutely neces- 
sary for me to keep my hands dry and 
clean. In handling the delicate machinery 
of a watch, soiled or perspiring hands 
could never be tolerated an itstant. On 
this account I always had a wash-basin, 
with soap and towel, near my work. And 
this fashion has followed me more or less 
all my life. Down in Florida I have soap, 
basin, and towel outdoors near the garden. 
It saves my climbing the steps to get into 
the house, saves me from using the towels 
indoors when I am in a hurry, ete. As Mrs. 
Root does all the washing, I try to avoid 
using the regular towel when I am in too 
much of a hurry to wash my hands thor- 
oughly. The whive cotton cloth used for 
sacks for middlings makes a very good 
towel to be used on such occasions. It is 
also handy to have around automobiles 
when you want to wipe your fingers. Down 
in Florida there is no market for paper- 
rags, as paper-mills are so-remote; and I 
believe there is no market fur grain-sacks 
or sacks of any kind. They are just 
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dumped around and allowed to rot after the 
grain is emptied out. If they were saved 
up till we get a carload it would pay to 
ship them; but nobody, at least around 
Bradentown, has as yet undertaken the job. 

Well, now, to get back to this matter of 
keeping the hands clean. Huber has just 
made an invention. Those of you who 
have worked with automobiles know what 
a task it is to get the black grease off the 
hands when you once get them badly soiled. 
Why, it often takes more time to clean up 
than to do the work. To help matters, I 
have kept a little dish of sand close by the 
wash-basin. The sand helps very much to 
get off the sticky grease. Well, Huber’s in- 
vention is this: Before you gu to work at 
the automobile, or any other greasy ma- 
chinery, coat your hands with soap and let 
it dry on. This will not hinder you at all 
in your work; and when you eome to wash, 
the grease from the dirty ironwork comes 
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off in an instant because the soap prevents 
it from getting down into the pores of the 
skin. Mrs. Root adds a supplement to 
Huber’s invention. She said she read in 
some woman’s magazine that you shovld 
“claw ” into a bar of yellow soap so as to 
fill the finger-nails before you attempiy 
dirty work. When you are though, a nail- 
brush will wash off the soap very readily 
without a great lot of scouring. 

Now, clean hands are not only an indi- 
eation of respectability, but it lets people 
know you are careful about making your 
wife trouble by yoing into the house and 
handling things with dirty fingers. I might 
say something about dirty feet as well, but 
I have not time just now. Let us all strive, 
good friends, to have not only clean hands 
and clean feet, but a clean heart, void of 
offense toward God and our fellow-man, 
and the good wife, last of ali, but by no 
manner of means least. 
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“ PHILADELPHIA DRY IN 1916.” 

Our good friend B. B. Jones (Lake Rol- 
and, Md.), keeps us posted about Billy 
Sunday by sending us clippings from the 
daily Baltimore Sun. Here is one of them: 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Making a solemn vow 
that, when they got the chance to vote Philadelphia 
“dry,” they would do it, 40,000 Philadelphia voters 
cheered Billy Sunday to-day when he preached his 
famous “ booze ’’ sermon. 

They leaped to their feet as they registered that 
vow, and then swarmed down the sawdust aisles, 
struggling to get to the evangelist. Failing that, they 
climbed on the pine benches, and, hurling their hats 
in the air, yelled the prediction: “ Philadelphia dry 
in 1916.” 

That was the climax of the most sensational sermon 
Sunday has preached here. He preached it twice, 
and 1266 persons “hit the trail” at the two ser 
vices. 

The evangelist scored the farmer who sold his 
grain to the distillery; scored the man on his way 
“to church and heaven” who was really going 
‘straight to hell’’ because he voted for rum; scored 
those responsible, through liquor, for the asylums, 
almshouses, penitentiaries, electric chairs, and the 
865,000 *‘ whisky-orphaned ”’ children in America. 

The words of Lincoln, McKinley, and Roosevelt 
against liquor were quoted by the evangelist, and 
deafening cheers rang in the low-roofed building 
when Sunday grabbed an American flag, crying: 
‘‘ Every plot to overthrow the United States and 
trample under foot this glorious flag wriggled and 
crawled out of the pit of hell. That hell was a 
liquor-hell.”’ 

Sunday told of the farmer getting 50 cents for a 
bushel of corn from which the brewer made 36 pints. 
With three of those pints Sunday declared eight 
lives were wrecked, and three persons were sent to 
the gallows. He stated what the Federal pure-food 
laws required beer to be made of, and then gave 
his version of what it really was made of, and he 
hit at the administration that “‘ kicked out old Doc 
Wiley, the best friend the American people ever had.” 





I am beginning to have faith that Mr. 
Sunday will (God sustaining and sparing 
him) not only make the whole United States 
dry, but that he alone will ultimately end the 
war in Europe through Christ Jesus, whose 
representative and “embassador” he is-— 
“ embassador to be, from realms beyond the 
sea.” 


QUESTIONS IN JUDGMENT. 

John O. Keeler was hanged the other day at 
Clearfield, Ind., because in a drunken frenzy he 
murdered Joseph Roessner, the Clearfield brewer. 

What Keeler has told his God is not known; but 
this is what he wrote to Rev. Dr. Reeve a few days 
before he was strangled to death by the law: 

I can say with a clear mind that I was never sober 
from the time I went to work at the Clearfield brew- 
ery. I was full of booze all the time, counting 
Sunday with it, because I had a keg at home on 
Sunday, and I did not have to get drunk to do what 
I did. I am here for the murder of Joseph Roess- 
ner, but I don’t know if I killed him. I can’t say. 
If I could I should be glad to tell the public so, 
because he made the booze and he gave it to me free 
of charge, that made me a drunkard and a murderer. 
It was Mr. Roessner’s own product that murdered 
him and made me a murderer. It was his beer that 
put my, family in distress and lots of other families 
besides mine. 

I began my downward career at a saloon bar and 
wound up at the Clearfield brewery. I will appear 
at another bar, the judgment bar of God, and there 
your Honorable Judge Smith and some of his law- 
yers, and Joseph Roessner, and a good many more, 
will appear with me and will be rightly judged.— 
Westerville New Republic. 


‘HOLDING THE FORT.” 

Mr. Root :—yYou will be glad to know that Van 
Wert has voted dry by 300 majority. We hope that 
our town will follow the lead of the county seat. 

Convoy, O., Jan. 9. J. F. ALEXANDER. 
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Power for any purposeatacostperH-Ptobuy | 
that no other manufacturer of strictly high grade __|\|||||| 
engines has so far been able to meet, and eat the | 
lowest possible fuel cost per H-P for the user— 
that is my offer toevery buyerofa WITTEEngine. | 

There are 3 reasons for my low prices. A nat- 
ural gas well gives us free power, heat and light 
—a big saving in cost of production. My enlarged 
and up-to-date factory, one of the largest and best 
} equipped in America, hasreduced my manufactur- 
ing cost to the lowest present day point. Mycus- 
tomers get the benefit of allthis saving and bysell- 
ing direct from factory to the user I further save 
him an average of $6 to $20 per H-P on any size I make. 


WITTE ENncmnes 


| ] Kerosene, Distillate, | 
| || Naphtha and Gas 
Sold Only Direct From 
| | My Factory To Users 
Hi Every WITTE En- 

WH) gine is guaran- 4 
| teed to give its 
Wi/\|| full rated H-P on 

|| minimum amount 
of fuel. Easy 
to start and run 
whether you 
| understand engines 
} or not. Detachable 
||| eylinders, 4-ring pistons, 
\|\||||| automobile style vertical valves, 
automobile ignition, spark shift for easy starting, double 
weight, extra sensitive, positive governors—these and 
other merits place the WITTE conspicuously in the front 
rank of gas and liquid fuel engines. 


| 5-Year Guarantee—Easy Terms 
Hy |) 2H-P.$34.95 | 4 H-P, $69.75 6 H-P,$97.75 8 H-P, $139.65 
12 H-P, $219.90 16 H-P, $298.80 22 H-P, $399.65 
Portable and Saw-rig Styles Proportionately Low 
Most Valuable Engine Book Published —FREE \ i 
IT =v Tells you how to judge engine quality— || i 
how to decide what size and style engine is 
best suited to your work. This book is worth 
dollars to you. Mail coupon today. 


ED. H. WITTE, 


. “J 7 Witte Iron Wks. Co. 
ma 





























: 1932 Oakland Av. 
"ee oo” | Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


r 
| ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co., I 
| 1932 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. i 
Without cost to me, and with no obligation on my part, I 
should like to receive your latest and finest Engine Book, and 

| to investigate your New Liberal Selling Plan. | 
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Here is a Great =, 


TIME... we Srill®. 
SAVER 


Keep up with 
the times in 
labor-saving... 


There should be a WHEEL-TRAY 
in the home of every beekeeper. 
It will save the wife hundreds of 
steps every day. 


Stands same height as your dining-table. 
It is finished in a high grade of lasting 
quality. It has TWO extra-heavy large 
STEEL trays which are easily removed 
(and can be used separately in many ways). 
THE ONLY SANITARY WAY. Two trays make it dou- 
ble the capacity of any thing heretofore known. White 
enamel, $12; black enamel, $10. WE DELIVER TO 
YOU by prepaid express. DO IT NOW. SAVE TIME. 
SEND AT ONCE. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Wheel-Tray-Company 
435 West 61st PI. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oward 
Good Sense 


Shoe 


Growing feet are flexible, elastic and 
mobile—easily distorted and weakened 
by faulty shoes. Protect the health 
and symmetry of your children’s feet 
with the Coward Good Sense Shoe. 
Shaped to preserve and support growing 
foot structures, to help weak ankles, sup- 
port the arch and prevent “ flat-foot.” 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN, AND MEN. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








Planet Jr 


Seeders and 
Cultivators 


Planet Jr tools are the greatest time,- 
labor-, and money-savers ever invented 
for the farm and garden. They pay 
for themselves in a single season in 
bigger better crops, and last a lifetime. 

Fully guaranteed. 


No. 25 Planet Jr Combined 
Hill and Cri | Seeder, 
Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 


A splendid combination for the family garden, onion 
grower, or large gardener. Unbreakable steel frame. 


Capacity—2 acres a day. 


Planet Jr 12 - tooth 
Harrow, Cultivator 
and Pulverizer 


Stronger, steadier in action, and cultivates more 
thoroughly than any other harrow made. Non-clog- 
ging steel wheel. 





No. 76 
Planet Jr. Pivot- 
wheel Riding Cultivator 
Gives bigger better results than any other one-row 
cultivator ever invented. Strongly constructed; eas- 
ily handled. No wood used except for break pins. 
72-PAGE CATALOG (168 Iflustrations) FREE 
Describes 55 tools, including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet Cultivat- 
ors. WRITE POSTAL FOR IT. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1106S PHILADELPHIA PA 
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It’s easy 

to gar- WhEeL HOES 
den with AND DRILLS 
Iron Age mean a big variety of 


fine vegetables, with 
drudgery - stooping, 
hoeing and hand-weed- 


ing cut out. 
In one operation the tool shown below will open its own 
furrow, sow in continuous rows or drop in hills, cover the 
seed with loose soil, pack it with roller, and mark 
the next row. A’ boy can do it. A three min- 
utes’ change and you have a wheel hoe culti- 
vator that can’t be beaten. 38 combinations 
at $2.50 to $12.00. Straight planting ; 
clean, close, safe cultivation. Ask your 
dealer to show them. on ¢ necties 
i s toda ‘or free bookle 
Wr Gardening With Modern Tools.’” 


BATEMAN 
M’F’G CO. 

Box 201 
Grenioch, N. J. 


tools. 




















Get My Big New 
Book—Read My 5% 
Profit Offer 


& . Bic change in prices on my fa- 
ef mous Split Hickory Ve- 
..° hicles this year. Get the story. 


Write Today 


Just a postcard willdo. I’ll tell 
you also about the 2 years’ 
uarantee and 30 days’ 
ree roadtest. Don’t 
Ww. 


wait. Write now. 





RUN THIS ENGINE 
fer 50DAYS FREE 


Detroit Kerosene and Gasoline enginesentYOU 
on 30 days FREE TRIAL; 
guaranteed 10 years. Econom- 
cal horse power, lowest prices; 
farmer agents wanted every- 
where. Engine operates on 





Built low— 

wide tires prevent rutting 

—Hams ¢ Graft—cave =o and sepaire. Write for 
free of steel wheels »nd wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 23 Elm St., Quincy, itl, 
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when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


aes spray that’s endorsed the country over 
“The one great dormant spray.’’ Mixed 1 
o 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It’s easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. I1bbl. equals 3bbis. iime sul- 
phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, **Scalecide, the Tree 
Saver."" Write today, to Dept. 6. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
50 Church St., New York City 








Get t 
APPLES “tiie 


Our new catalogue illustrates 
and describes great values in 
nursery stock, Appies, Peaches, 
Pears, Berries, Ornamentals, 
etc. Everyone writin a, 
logue will receive FREE, 
Clematis Paniculata. We will 
give our friends thousands of 
them. We have one for you. 
Write now and mention this paper. 
Progress Nursery Co., Troy, O- 





Write today for our catalogue and set 
of natural color pest cards, from real 
ee ae showing our Everbear- 
ng Strawberry fieldsin full fruiting. 
A rod square set last spring, bore 74% 
' quarts the same summer and fall. You 
can do as well. EXTRA. We will in- 
} clude a large pkt. of Gardner Strain 
Crimson Giant radish and prizetaker 
onion seed with catalogue and post 
cards, all without charge, if you 
write at once. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 964, Osage, lowa 


EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Best for windbreaks and hedges. Protect 
buildings, crops andstock. Added warmth 
saves fuel—saves feed. Hill’s evergreens 
are hardy, nursery grown. Get Hill’s free’ 
illustrated —, n Book and listof 50 
GreatBa Offers—from $4.50 per thousand up. Fifty- 
six years experience. World’s largest growers. Write 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
2460 Cedar St., Dundee, Ill. 


FIELD SEEDS FOR SALE 


New crop; high purity; general stock. Catalog 
free; also samples seed. Bee supplies for sale. 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Illinois 


450,000. TRE ES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Smali Fruits, ete. Best rooted 
stock. Geuuine, cheap. 2 sample currants, l0c. Descriptive 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Gox H, Fredonia, N. Y. 


























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOCUE 


and calendar of pure-vred poultry; 70 varieties 
illustrated and described, many in natural col- 
ors. A perfect guide to poultry-raisers—full of 
facts. ie prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in busi- 
ness. You need this noted book. Send 10c for it 
to-day. B. H. Greider, Box &9, Rheems Pa. 


















10D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE E WORLD 
Prices Below 


I will give a “wy of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
= fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
F Big Catalog FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege- 

tables and flowers. Send yours 
= WAY, neighbors’ addresses. 
Rockford, Illinois 





Make Poultry Pay 


— for 1915 offer on Cyphers built incuiators. 


edition, 200 pages, 1915 Cyphers 

book Trois in Fositey Resping” \ 
c Incubator C i 
pens eon Geen ene 
Kansas City, Daltee, “Oebiend 

















‘2 57 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens. 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c 
for fine 100-page 21st Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 837, MANKATO, MINN. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizes of sprays from one nozzle. Starts 

or stops instantly—saves solution and 

work. Send for catalog. Agents wanted, 
Roches s 


pray Pump Co. 
207 Rochester 

















EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 
Lawn Fence 6s. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spooh 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box |01Winchester, Indiana. 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH FOR 
Stays only 6 inches apart. 2 i 























































Wires can not slip. 100 
a = | ate sz 
an wn Fencing direct 

from factory at money CENTS 
saving prices. Ideal Galv. ROD 
BARBED WIRE $1.45 A 
80-rod spool. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 














ing direct from fac- 
tory on 60 days’ trial 
with money-back 

Our FREE CATALOG proves it. 


tee, 
IN FENCE CO. Box. 88 Leesburg, 0. 











2) Pret Pepa Factory pwer-- 
i 13 cents per + " 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZE 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to 
Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns at 

25 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this de- 

partment can not be less than two lines, and should 

not exceed five lines, and you must say you want your 

advertisement in the Classified Columns or we will not 
be responsible for errors. 








HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 





For SALe.—Choice extracted honey in new 60-lb. 
cans at 9 cts. per Ib. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





For SALEeE.—Choice California 
eases, $5.50, f. o. b. Fowler, Cal. A. R. MINER. 








For SALk.—Fancy orange-blossom honey. Send 
for price list. JAMES McKEE, Riverside, Cal. 





For SALE.—Extracted clover honey, fine quality; 
9 cts. per lb. Joe HANKE, Port Washington, Wis. 





For SALE.—Buckwheat or amber honey by the 
ease of two 60-lb. cans at 8 cts. Large lots, write 
for price. C. B. Howarp, Geneva, N. Y. 





We have several lots of extracted honey in 60-lb. 
cans, from 7 to 9% cts. per Ib. Sample, 10 cts. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





Mild-flavored light amber, 120 lbs. to case, 6% 
cts.; ten-case lots, 5%. Sample, 10 cts. 
H. C. Lee, Brooksville, Ky. 





For SALE.—Light-amber buckwheat, and _ buck- 
wheat-clover blend. All well ripened, put up in new 
60-lb. cans. C. J. BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Well- oy extracted honey; case of 
two five-gallon cans (120 Ibs. net), $10.80 f. o. b. 
Denver. Satisfaction guaranteed. THE COLORADO 
HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION (Co-op.), Denver, 
Colorado. 





EXTRACTED HoNEY.—Best water-white and nice 
amber alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-lb., and smaller tins. 
State quantity you want. Special prices on ton lots 
or over. Several carloads just in. 

DADANT & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 








For SALE.—Spanish needle, heartsease, No. 1 
light comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; mixed fall 
comb, $2.50 to $2.75 a case; 24 Danz. séctions te 
ease. Extracted, 120-Ib. cases, 9 cts. per Ib. 

W. A. LATSHAW Co., Carlisle, Ind. 





For SALe.—Nice thick well-ripened, mild-flavored 
light-amber extracted honey; two sixty-pound cans to 
case, 7 cts. by case; in ten-case lots, 6% cts.; can 
furnish up to a carjoad. 

H. G. Qurrtn, Bellevue, Ohio. 





RASPBERRY HoNneEyY.—Thick, rich, and delicious; 
put up in 5-lb. pails, or 24 pails (120 lbs.) in case. 
Price $12.75 per case. If wanted in small lots, 
write for prices. ELMER HUTCHINSON, 

Rt. 2, Lake City, Mich. 





We are all sold out of amber and baker stock of 
extracted honey, and all intermediate grades, but 
still have a good stock of our very best white-clover- 
basswood blend in new 60-lb. net tin cans, two in 
a case for shipment. A sample will convince you 
that this lot of honey is the bargain of the season at 
the price we will close out what we have left. 

E. D. TowNsEND & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


Beeswax bought and sold. 
Co., 139 Franklin St., 





STROHMEYER & ARPE 
New York City. 





WANTED.—White-clover and basswood extracted 
honey. Give lowest price. D. H. WELCH, Racine, Wis. 
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WANTED.—-Your own beeswax worked into “Weed 
Process” foundation at reasonable prices. 


SuPeriok Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
“Everything in bee supplies.” 





WANTED.—Choice grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample and state quantity, how packed, and 
the lowest price you will take. We are always in 
the market for beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 
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For Sate.—a full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. L. HEALY, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 





FoR SALE.—235 N section-holders, 284 N fences, 
part new. $8.00. C. S. Warts, Monticello, Ill. 





For SALE. 


R —40 Cary hives of combs; 175 supers, 
supplies, ete. 


W. A. HERRINGTON, Johnsonville, N.Y. 





For SALE.—Fresh 


: , ear Root’s superior supplies 
just in. 


Send me your orders. 
L. W. CrovaTt, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc: They are nice and 
cheap. WHITE Mrg. Co., Greenville, Texas. 





For SALE.—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, also 
full line of supplies, including Dadant’s foundation. 
Write for catalog. A. E. BurpicK, Sunnyside, Wash. 





For SALE.—75 double-walled two-story beehives, 
good condition; $2.00 each complete. 
F. HowpbeEN, Fillmore, N. Y. 





THE Root CANADIAN House, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., successors to The Chas. E. Hopper 
Co. Full line of Root Co.’s goods; also made-in-Can- 
ada goods. Extractors ont engines; GLEANINGS 
and other bee journals; Prairie State Incubators. 
Get the best. Catalog and price lists free. 








For SALe.—Lewis Beeware, Root Extractors, 
Smokers, etc. Dadant’s Comb Foundation. Large 
stock always on hand. Price right. Western bee- 
keepers can save money by ordering of us. Send 
for illustrated catalog now. THE COLORADO HONEY- 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION (Co-op.), Denver, Colo. 





For SALE.—Three 12-inch foundation-mills—Root 
drone, Root worker, and flat-bottomed; good condi- 
tion; $12.00 each, carefully boxed. Two 20-inch 
Peck, Stowe & Wilcox foot-power squaring shears, 
$8 and $15. ees —, One is new. 

J . NELLIS, Paterson, N. J. 





For SALE.—Attention, Southern beekeepers! I 
have the agency for Weed Process Foundation, made 
by a famous manufacturer. Can make attractive 
prices. I pay freight to your station anywhere in 
Louisiana in 100-lb. lots. Am paying 28 cts. cash 
or 30 in trade for good wax delivered here. 

J. F. ARCHDEKIN, Big Bend, La. 





PL 
REAL ESTATE 


PROFIT-MAKING FARMLANDS in best districts of 
South, growing greatest variety of crops, giving best 
home locations. Shall we give you information? 
M. V. RicHArpDs, Ind. & Agri. Commissioner, Room 
27, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C 








PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in Shenandoah Vailey 
of Virginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy 
terms; good fruit, vegetable, poultry, and tvestock 
country. Large list of other farms. Send for litera- 
ture now. F. LABAUME, Agr’l Agt. N. & W. Ry., 


246 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 




















MARCH 15, 1915 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


punesceneneventinee 


Automobile at a bargain; will exchange for motor- 
cycle or cow. C. Irons, Linesville, Pa. 








WANTED.—Three colonies of bees, express prepaid, 
for foundation mill. W. D. CARDER, Constance, Ky. 





WANTED.—50 to 200 colonies bees to establish 
outyards; prefer them near home. 
H. G. QurIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Second-hand reversible 2-fr. extractor. 
Must be cheap. GRADY STONE, Buckholts, Texas. 
WANTED.—To work on shares, 
nies in good Colorado location. 
S. J. BRUNSTEIN, 1428 Boulevard F, Denver, Colo. 





200 to 400 colo- 





WANTED.—Bees with supplies, hennery, acreage, 
fruit farm; exchange Nebraska 160; also cash for 
another 160. M. F. LAUGHLIN, Dakota, Neb. 
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For SALE.—Maple syrup of finest quality now 
ready for shipment. One gallon can, $1.25; per 
case of six one-gallon cans, $6.90. 

L. W. KELLOGG, Rt. 1, Sharon Center, Medina Co., O 





Patent and make money out of your invention. 
My expert, confidential service insures protection. 
I secure valuable patents, and may save you money. 
Full information on request. Write me. Booklet 
free. LESTER L, SARGENT, 

9th St., Cor. G N. W., Washington, D. C. 


VGNIUUGUUUU EEUU LEAL CELL CELA SOAU URNA 


| POULTRY 


For SALE.—Baby chicks, 7 to 10 cts. each; 36,- 
000. Order now. G. RouUTZAHN, Biglerville, Pa. 











For SALE.—R. C. R. I. Red eggs from fine stock, 
farm raised; 15 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Mrs. CLARA O. SHORT, Winchester, Ohio. 





WANTED.—One carload or 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees; prefer 10-frame Lang. Italians, but price con- 
sideration within 200 miles of Buffalo. Address 

F-801, GLEANINGS, Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest bee 
supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discounts. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 


HUMUNAL ULLAL UUAUEUUUUUUGGLUUUEOTUOUEGAATDCOONT LOREAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For SALE.—Catalpa Speciosa and Yellow Locust 
seedlings at $4 per 1000. D.B. HustTep, Mantua, O. 











For SALE.—White-sweet-clover seed, machine- 
cleaned, unhulled; $16.00 per hundred; hulled, 
$22.5 50 per hundred. WESLEY FOSTER, Boulder, Col. 





Seeds, plants, etc. Send 16 cts., stamps, and re- 
ceive 5 five-cent packets of Sweet Peas, all differ- 
ent. Catalog free. HAMMERSCHMIDT & CLARK, 
Seedsmen, Medina, Ohio. 


BUCKEYES.—The all-around breed. Unsurpassed 
for eggs or table. Handsome; small combs and 
wattles can’t freeze. Winners at biggest shows. 
Send ier egg a, and other information. 

M. O. Perkins, Medina, Ohio. 


Ce ee ee ee a ee ee eee Ta 
BEES AND QUEENS 


For SALE.—Ten colonies of bees and fixtures at 
$5 and $6. J.T. Lewrs, 1 Ellery Av., Irvington, N.J. 








For — —50 to 300 colonies. First class. 
gE E. F. ATWATER Co., Meridian, Ida. 





See Caraway’s queen advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. B. M. CARAWAY, Mathis, Texas. 





For SALE.—50 colonies of bees, eight-frame hives, 
straight comb, no disease. 


ROBERT STEWART, Rt. 1, Brookville, Pa. 





Try Phelps’ Golden 
$1.00 each. C. W. PHELPs & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


queens and be convinced. 
3 Wilcox St., 





COMB-HONEY QUEENS.—Bred from stock which | 
have been selecting for 20 years. Write for price 
C. F. BENDER, Newman, II!. 





Printing gummed labels for honey-containers, 1000 
for 50 cts.; letterheads, envelopes, etc., 500, $1.25; 
1000, $2.00. Prepaid samples free. LIBERTY PUB- 
LISHING Co., Station D, Box 4E, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PuRE MAPLE Syrup.—I have furnished an ex- 
acting trade the past ten years. No complaint. Price 
moderate. Satisfaction and quality guaranteed. Ship 
to any state. D. B. Hustep, Mantua, Ohio. 





$$$$ in PiGeons! 
ket or breeding purposes. 
Jumbo pigeons. We teach you. 
trated, instructive circulars. 
Co., Providence, R. 


Start raising squabs for mar- 
Make big profits with our 

Large, free, illus- 
PROVIDENCE SQuUAB 





For SALE.—7 h.p. 1912 Indian motorcycle in 


good condition, full equipment, new tires; 4-h.p. 
gasoline-engine, nearly new, $65; buzz-saw, power 
saw-table; 200 Root section-holders in flat, $3.00. 


RAy WILCcOx, West Danby, N. Y. 





MELONS.—How to destroy the insects that attack 
the melon plant, and raise all varieties of the most 
delicious melons you ever tasted. My own seed and 
full instructions with every 10-cent package. Great 
pollen-producing flower for the bee. 

P. J. JERSEY, West Park, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Northern-grown unhulled white-sweet- 
clover seed (biennial). The northern seed is softer, 
and germinates a much larger per cent, therefore 
cheaper. Price, 50 Ibs. or more, 15 cts. per lb. Less 
than 50 lbs., same price plus 20 cts. for grain-bag. 
Have limited quantity. Prompt shipment or money 
refunded. Ira D. BARTLETT, East Jordan, Mich. 





Italian bees by the pound, and two and three 
frame nuclei. Place your order now if you wish 
prompt service. J. B. MARSHALL, Big Bend, La. 





Write us for our prices on early shipments of 
three-band Aa ow 5 nuclei, and bees by the pound. 
. V. & M. C. Srearns, Brady, Texas. 





Good nuclei with queens; guaranteed 75 per cent 
are pure Italian; mated, $2.50 each; delivery, first 
of May. Write now. W. L. CALDWELL, La Mesa, N.M. 





For SALE.—Three-band Italian queens that pro 
duce hustlers. Untested, June 1, $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 

A. E, CRANDALL & Son, Berlin, Ct. 





For SALE.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Wma. S. BARNETT, Barnett’s, Va 





For SALE.—450 colonies of bees, extra hives, 
supers, and other accessories that go to make a com- 
plete up-to-date bee business, all in fine condition. 

H. B. HETHERINGTON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





Southwest Virginia Golden Italian queens, a fancy 
comb-honey strain, gentle to handle. They will please 
you. Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; two-frame nuclei, 
$3. Henry S. BoHON, Rt. 3, box 212, Roanoke, Va. 





Save your queenless colonies. Introduce a vigor- 
ous tested queen. We can supply them by return 
mail for $1.00 each. Three-band Italians only, free 
from disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. W. K. SHaw & Co., Loreauville, La. 
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QUEENS OF QUALITY.—Three-banded Italians only. 
Book your orders early. Circular free. 
J. I. BANKS, Dowelltown, Tenn. 
Bees in 2-lb. pkg. at $1.50 each; with untested 
Italian queens, $2.25. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for beekeepers to make up winter losses and 
increase. Irish & GRESSMAN, Ludowici, Ga. 








SAMPLE QUEENS.--—To introduce our Moore strain 
of leather-colored and golden Italian queens we will 
send one to each customer at 40 cts. each, cash with 
order. OGDEN BEE AND Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
Timberline Riggs, Breeder. 





Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual- 
ities you want. They are great honey-zgatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. C. W. 
PneLtes & Son, 3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Golden or three-banded queens. Tested, $1.00 
each; six or more, 85 cts. each; untested, 75 cts. 
each; six or more, 65 cts. each. Special prices on 
large orders. Everything guaranteed. 

I. N. BANKsTON, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





Italian queens and bees from the South. I am 
now booking — for April delivery. Untested, 75 
cts.; tested, $1.2 nuclei, $1.00 per frame. ‘Add 
price of queen if . i-_ 

. W. SHERMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 





For SALE.—Italian queens, bees by pound. De- 
scriptive list free. Apiaries under state inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘‘How to Introduce Queens,” 15 cents; 
“* How to Increase,” 15 cents; both, 25 cents. 

E. E. Mort, Glenwood, Mich. 





Queens and bees from the Cotton Belt Apiaries of 
North Texas ready to ship April 15. Nuclei a spe- 
cialty. Write for circular and prices. Discount on 
cash orders sent 30 days previous to date of ship- 
ment. THE CoTToN BELT APIARIES, Roxton, Tex. 





For SALe.—About 35 hives of bees, including 
equal number of extra bodies with drawn-out combs, 
honey-house, and lease of fenced yard (rental $5.00 
per year), for $200. Will —, bees inspected by 
State seen V. REEVES, 

114 E. Park Ave., Haddonfield N. J. 





Before you buy bees or queens read my large ad. 
in the three previous issues of GLEANINGS. I will 
do exactly as I promise. If sold out your order 
will not be accepted and money returned promptly. 
. orders shipped after May 10. Address, till May 

H. C. AHLERS, Jonesville, La. 





Three-banded Italian queens and bees in % and 
1 lb. package. One untested queen, 75 cts.; 6, 
$4.25; 12, $8.00. Ready April 1. 1 Ib. of bees, 
$1.25; % Ib. 90 cts. Ready about April 15. If 
queen is wanted with the bees, add the price. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. FoREHAND & Co., Ft. Deposit, Ala. 





Our early queen-breeding location is a long nar- 
row oasis in the desert of southern Nevada, which 
is crossed at Moapa by the Salt Lake and Los An- 
geles R. R. Write for our circular, which gives 
prices of queens, bees by the pound, nuclei, etc. 
Booking orders now. OGDEN BEE AND HONEY Co., 
Ogden, Utah. Timberline Riggs, Breeder. 





QUEENS FOR 1915.—We can furnish you untested 
three-bands, Goldens or Carniolans, bred at proper 
distance apart, $1.00 each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 per 
dozen. Prices for 25 to 100, special on request. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. Can handle your orders 
for any amount. Bees by pound, $1.25 per pound. 
Safe arrival to all customers. 

GATE City QuEEN Co., San Bernardino, Cal. 





Beekeepers, take notice. Having located my queen 
and bee business at Mathis, Texas, I can now supply 
you with early queens and bees at close prices. Un- 
tested queens, March, April, and May, $1.00 each; 
$9.00 per doz. Tested, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Prices 
of bees by pound, one, two, and three nuclei, on 
application. Wm. ATCHLEY, 

Mathis, San Patricio Co., Texas. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


For SauLe.—tThirty hives of Italian bees, hives 
new; also have pin of bee-goods; reason for sell- 
ing, account of my father’s death. 

Rose REYNOLDS, Convoy, Ohio. 








For SALE.—Golden and three-banded Italians, also 
Carniolan queens. Tested, $1.00; over 3, 90 cents 
each; untested, 75 cts.; 3 to 6, 70 cts.; over 6, 65 
cts. each. Bees per Ib., $1.50; nuclei per frame, 
$1.50. Write for special prices on large orders. 

B. BANKSTON, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





Italian queens, 75 cts.; per dozen, $7.75; 50, 
$30.00. Nuclei a specialty. Full colonies. Write 
for circular. Standard dovetailed hives shipped from 
factory in Iowa; five 8-frame for $6.00; H. frames, 
$2.75 per 100. Plain sections, $4.20 per 1000. 
Write for prices on what you need. 

THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Miss. 





Island-bred queens now ready from the famous 
Marchant strain. We absolutely guarantee pure 
mating. Our queens are bred from mothers that 
gave a surplus of 300 pounds in a 24-day honey- 
flow. Our stock will please you or your money re- 
funded. Let us add your name to our long list of 
customers. THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE AND HONEY 
Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 





Three-band Italians, Carniolan, Golden, and Cau- 
ecasian: Untested, $1.00; select untested, $1.25; test- 
ed, $1.50; select tested, $2.00; breeding queens from 
$3.00 to $5.00. After May 15, tested, $1.00; un- 
tested, 75 cts. Two-frame nucleus, queenless, $2.25; 
10-frame colonies, 3-frame nucleus, queenless, $3.25; 
with queen, $8.00. F. O. B. Berclair, Texas. 
NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO., Berclair, Tex. 





Gray CAUCASIANS.—Their superior qualities are, 
early breeding, great honey-gatherers, cap beauti- 
fully white; very prolific; very gentle; great comb- 
builders; not much inclined to swarm; give better 
body to honey. Not much inclined to rob; very 
hardy; never furious; good winterers everywhere. 
The best all-purpose bee. Give me a trial order for 
@ queen or nucleus. Prices on application. 

J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from our 
best stock in strong colonies, and mated to select 
drones of a superior honey-gathering strain. Queens 
are large, yellow, and prolific, producing bees that 
are industrious, hardy, and gentle. Ready in May. 
Select untested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00; twelve 
for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 each. Select tested, $2.50 
each. Breeders, $5.00. Prompt service and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Apiary under state inspection. 

H. C. SHort, Winchester, Ohio. 





“A BEE FARM.’”’—We are situated so as to mail 
you queens anywhere, any time you wish them. Un- 
tested queens, 75c each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 
tested, $1.50 each; breeders, $5.00; full eight-frame 
colonies with untested queens, $5.00 each. Pounds 
of bees, $1.25 f. o. b. Etiwanda. Remit as suits 
you best. Pure three bands and Goldens only. 
Orders invited on our books any time. Fair treat- 
ment, satisfaction, and safe arrival. 

ETIWANDA BEE FARM, Etiwanda, Cal. 





“A GUIDE-POosT.”—A guide-post that directs to a 
big honey crop is GOOD queens. We have them, 
untested goldens or three-band Italians, $1.00 each; 
$4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen. Lots of 100 or 
more, 60 cts. each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Best 
breeders, $5.00 each. Full eight-frame single-story 
colonies, $5.00 each. Safe arrival and good satisfac- 
tion. Best new-crop orange-blossom extracted honey, 
fine indeed. Write for prices. 

RIALTO HONEY Co., Box 73, Rialto, Cal. 





‘QUEENS AND BeEgEs Drrect” from the heart of 
the orange belt of southern California. No frost 
here to speak of. Can send bees and queens any 
day in the year you can use them. As fine Golden 
and three-banded Italians as can be produced by 
forty years’ experience. Untested, $1.00 each; $4.25 
for six; $8.00 per dozen; tested, $1.50 each; best 
breeders, $5.00 each; full colonies with untested 
queens, $5.00 each f. o. b. Fontana. Prices for 
quantity lots on application. Satisfaction. Safe 
arrival. ORANGE BELT BEE Co., Fontana, Cal. 

















MARCH 15, 1915 


I shall be ready April 1st to send out my famous 
bright Italian queens at 60 cents each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





California “Golden” Italian queens, also three- 
bands, reared from imported and Root-Moore moth- 
ers. Untested, $1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per 
dozen. Bees by the pound (early swarms) a special- 
ty. One 1-lb. package, $1.50; one 2-lb., $2.75; also 
nuclei and full colonies. Prices for quantity lots on 
application. Promptness and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circular free. J. E. WING, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 





For SALE.—Early swarms, 1 Ib. bees, $1.50. Add 
price of queen if wanted. Untested three-band Ital- 
ian queens, 75c each; tested Italian queens, $1.25 
each. These are bred from best honey-gathering 
strain. No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. This is the best way for Northern hon- 
ey-producers to increase and improve their stock. 
Delivery begins about April 5. Capacity, 40 swarms 
daily. The early swarm gets the honey. 

W. D. AcHorD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





For SALE.—Swarms of bees in packages. Strength- 
en your weak colonies and make your increase by 
ordering healthy young Italian bees from the South. 
1-lb. swarms, $1.25; 2-lb. swarms, $2.45; 3-lb. 
swarms, $3.65; 5-lb. swarms, $5.75. Untested young 
Italian queens in packages, 75 cts. each. Tested, 
$1.25 each. Queens are bred from select stock, 
record-breakers taken from over 1000 colonies of 
hustling leather-colored Italian bees. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. No disease. Let us book your order 
now. Brown & BERRY, Hayneville, Ala. 





If you wish to be happy, just send me an order 
for some of my beautiful queens. Untested, $1.00 
each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 dozen; tested, $1.50 
each; full eight-frame colonies, single stories, with 
untested queens, $5.00; pounds of bees in light 
combless shipping-cases, $1.25 without queens. Any 
queens you may desire with these can be sent with 
bees at prices above. Discounts on large orders. 
Safe arrival, and good satisfaction to all customers. 
Only best three-band and golden Italians. 

J. B. ATCHLEY, Patton, California. 





EARLY QUEENS.—Most beekeepers know the value 
of early queens. I have them—three bands, reared 
from select imported mothers, direct from Italy to 
me. I have developed a fine strain of Goldens in 
the last two years; also untested of either race of 
Italians, $1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen. 
In lots of 100, after March 1, 60 cts. each. Full 
colonies, 8 straight wired combs, Hoffman frames, 
with untested queens, $5.00 each, f. o. b. Bloom- 
ington; can fill your orders at any time. Good ser- 
vice and satisfaction and safe arrival. 

E. J. ATCHLEY, Bloomington, Cal. 





QuEENS.—California queens, nuclei, and bees, 
bred from the best Doolittle stock, ready for ship- 
ment at once. Queens, untested, 75 cts.; per dozen, 
$8.00; tested, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00; mismated, 
one year old, 50 cts.; per dozen, $5.00; tested, one 
year old, 75 cts.; per dozen, $8.00; nuclei, two- 
frame, $1.50; three-frame, $2.25; five-frame, $3.00; 
ten-frame colony, $4.50. Bees by pound: One-half 
Ib., 75 cts.; 1 lb., $1.00. Add prices of queens 
desired to all above prices of bees and nuclei. De- 
livery guaranteed. No disease. Address 

SPENCER APIARIES Co., Nordhoff, Cal. 





“QUEEN BeEES.”—How many people are there 
who Teally know what good queen-bees are? We 
suspect that thousands of beekeepers know, so we 
claim to know, and can sell good queens to all who 
wish them. The well-known three bands and goldens, 
$1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen, un- 
tested, or tested, $1.50 each; full eight-frame colo- 
nies with untested queens, $5.00; bees in pound 
packages, $1.25 f. o. b. Riverside. Promptness and 
honest treatment; and, of course, safe arrival and 
satisfaction. Do not return dead queens to us; only 
state it on. postal, and we will replace at once. 

GOLDEN RULE BEE Co., Riverside, Cal. 
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For SALE.—aAt real sacrifice, over 600 colonies of 
bees in 5 yards, in fine alfalfa and sweet-clover 
locations where I have been successfully engaged in 
producing comb honey for the past 23 years. All 
are in good condition; no disease; prospects good 
for coming season; 2380 supers, 1000 filled with 
sections and full sheets of foundation; 100 empty 
hives. Also for sale or rent, or give option on three 
lots with warehouse shop and honey-packing house. 
For price, terms, etc., write HARRY CRAWFORD, 

Broomfield, Boulder Co., Colorado. 





Have you heard of the famous Atchley queens? 
If not, you will surely be pleased, not only to hear 
of but to use these queens. James Whitecotton, of 
Laguna, Uvalde Co., Texas, says: ‘‘I am glad you 
have gone back to raising queens again. I have 
been buying Atchley queens for twenty-five years, 
and the best queens I ever bought came from you.” 
Only the best three-band and goldens. Untested 
$1.00; $4.25 for six; $8.00 dozen; tested, $1.50 
each; pounds of bees and full colonies on applica- 
tion. I can handle orders of any size. Safe arrival 
with satisfaction and promptness, my MOTTO. 

A. T. ATCHLEY, Highland, Cal. 





*FounD at LAST.’”’—We have found a place at 
last where we can raise bees and queens the year 
round, and good queens too. Our specialty, three- 
band and Golden Italians. Untested, $1.00 each; 
$4.25 for six; $8.00 per dozen; full colonies, $5.00 
each, with untested queens. Pounds of bees, $1.25, 
f. o. b. Colton. Safe arrival and best reasonable 
satisfaction. Orders handled as they should be. 
Best system employed. When you wish good queens, 
just send in orders at above prices without extra 
correspondence, and your orders will be filled as you 
specify, any day you can use them. 

RURAL QUEEN Co., Colton, Cal. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—A wideawake able-bodied young man 
to work in apiary and other work. State reference, 
experience, and wages wanted. 

J. W. Hackney, Weldona, Colo. 











WANTED.—A young man of some experience in 
bees to work in apiary. State wages wanted, and 
full particulars in first letter. Must be temperate. 

ALMA OLSON BEE Co., Box 44, Lorenzo, Idaho. 





WANTED.—-A young man to help me; a good home, 
but small wages. Permanent job. Can teach for- 
estry, apiary, orchard, soil improvement, and engine 
farming. No unclean habits tolerated in this posi- 
tion. D. B. Hustep, Mantua, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED.—Can take two able-bodied, in- 
dustrious young men of clean mental and body habits 
as students for 1915 season. Board given in ex- 
change and something better if an average season. 

F. HOLTERMANN, Brantford, Ont., Can. 





WANTED.—Industrious young man, fast worker, 
and of clean mental and body habits, as a student 
helper in our large bee business for 1915 season. 
Will give results of long experience, and board and 
small wages. Give age, weight, experience, and 
wages, in first letter. 

W. A. LATSHAW Co., Clarion, Mich. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young woman with some experience wants posi- 
tion in apiary, beginning in May. Willing to help 
in general. Miss WOLLENSACK, Lynn Valley, Ont. 





ue 





WANTED.—Position, preferably Middle West, in 
apiary, with chance to learn queen-breeding. Single, 
temperate; handled bees ten years. All letters an- 
swered. G. K. MARSHALL, S. Easton, Mass. 
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BEEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 





Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 





Italian queens, leather color, tested, $2.00, return 
mail. Inquire prices for 100 untested, June. 
A. W. Yates, Hartford, Ct. 





QUIRIN’S superior northern-bred Italian bees and 
queens are hardy, and will please you. More than 
twenty years a breeder. Orders booked now. Free 
cireular. H. G. Qurrin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





QuEENS.—Improved three-banded Italians bred 
for business June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, 
$10; tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLemMons, Boyd, Ky. 
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Convention Notices 


the announcement of a course of lectures on bee- 
keeping under the auspices of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. This is one series of lectures in their 
Lecture Course. The lectures are to be given in the 
Walker Building of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the evening, according to the dates 
indicated. I have not been informed of the hour. I 
believe the Chamber of Commerce requires a fee of 
$1.00 for the Course. There may be a slight admis- 
sion fee for individual lectures. Those desiring fur- 
ther information will address me or the Boston 
Chamber+of Commerce Lecture Course. 
Amherst, March 2. B. N. GATES. 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LECTURE COURSE, 
WALKER BUILDING, M. I. T. 

March 27.—Beekeeping—Its Importance in Mas- 
sachusetts. Illustrated. 

April 3.—The Beekeeper’s Equipment. Demon- 
stations with apparatus for a simple standard equip- 
ment. 

April 10.—How to Begin Beekeeping and the 
Handling of Bees. Demonstration of methods of 
manipulation. Illustrated with demonstrations. 

April 17.—Beekeepers’ Crops. Comb and ex- 
tracted honey production, wax production, and the 
rearing of bees and queens. Demonstrated and 
illustrated with lantern slides. 





April 24.—Enemies and Bee Diseases: Their Con- 
trol and Avoidance. Illustrated with demonstra- 
tions. 


The course will be fully illustrated with stereopti- 
con, demonstrational equipment, charts, and natural- 
history specimens. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Beekeepers’ Association will be held in the old 
Supreme-court room (third floor, west side), State 
Capitol, Hartford, Ct., Saturday, April 17, 1915. 
Sessions 10:30 A. M. and 1:30 P. M. 

MORNING. 

and committees; election of 

of committees; collection of 
The program committee an- 

attractive program to be 
of our experienced and best- 


Reports of officers 
officers; appointment 
dues; new business. 
nounces the following 
presented by some 
known members. 
Beekeeping on the Farm Fifty Years Ago, 
Dr. T. L. Scranton. 
Dr. Scranton is our oldest member, and has kept 
bees for more than 60 years. His address prom- 
ises to be very interesting. 
Bulk Comb Honey, Allen Latham. 
Best Way to Secure it in Connecticut. 
Best Way to Strain it. 
Best Way to Market it. 
Recess for Lunch. 
AFTERNOON. 
Some Things I have Learned in Keeping Bees, 
George H. Yale. 
Mr. Yale was the third president of our associa 


tion, and his experience covers a long term of 

years. 
How I Cure Foul Brood, and Dr. Miller’s Method, 
A. W. Yates. 


Question-box if time permits. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


An invitation is extended to all 
attend this meeting. Ladies will be especially wel 
comed. Each member is urged to secure at least 
one new member. Our association was never in a 
more prosperous condition than at present. The ad- 
vantages of membership are so pronounced that no 
progressive beekeeper can afford to remain outside. 
A larger society means greater benefit to the indi 
vidual. You have friends who do not belong. Let 
them come in. Dues $1.00 per year. Members re. 
ceive free one of the best bee-journals published; 
also a liberal discount on bee supplies from the 
best houses. 


beekeepers to 


L. WAYNE ADAMS, Secretary. 
15 Warner St., Hartford, Ct. 
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THE LAND; FARMING AFTER FIFTY. 

The above is the title of a most valuable new book 
by our good friend Prof. Wiley. When I say “ our 
good friend I don’t mean my good friend nor the 
friend of the Root Co., but the good friend of the 
whole wide world, especially the laboring and hard 
working part of the world. The book is, to be sure, 
mainly in regard to farming, or, perhaps, more 
particularly, the farming done by elderly people— 
those who turn longingly to agriculture after they 
are fifty years old. While Prof. Wiley encourages 
business men to gratify their longing for the open 
air, ete., at the same time he gives a correct picture 
of the real hard work required to make farming pay, 
especially by those who commence to learn farming 
when well along in years (as he has done). 

When I commenced reading the book I began 
marking with a pencil things I wanted to quote in 
this review of the book; but, dear me! I. soon found 
the things I felt I must give you would nearly fill a 
whole issue of GLEANINGS, so I shall have to ask 
every one of our readers to get the book and study 
it. The average individual will save many times the 
price of the book, no matter what his calling. He 
discusses thoroughly and understandingly the whole 
matter of “short cuts between producer and con- 
sumer,” and tells of the awful waste in purchasing 
the (supposed) necessaries of life. After the farmer 
or gardener has secured a crop he often gets only 
about one-third of what the consumer pays, and on 
top of that he is often swindled out of a great 
**slice”’ of this hard-earned one-third. How? Well, 
by persuading him to send his money away off and 
invest in the Florida Everglades or other like swin- 
dling speculations. When J undertake to caution 
you, you think J am misinformed or mistaken; but 
Prof. Wiley is one of the best-informed men in the 
world on almost every subject that confronts good 
honest people, and his book is full of good sensible 
cautions. He is fully competent to distinguish rea) 
sense and science from such absurd things as 
“ water-witching,”’ *‘ electropoise,”’ ‘“‘ weather proph- 
ets,” medical humbugs, etc. The price of the book 
is $1.50 postpaid, or we can furnish a copy in con- 
nection with a year’s subscription to GLEANINGS 
for $2.00 postpaid. Send order to The A. I. Root 
Co., Medina, Ohio. Get the boys especially to read 
it. If it doesn’t make farmers of them it will en- 
able them to save enough to buy a farm. 
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POST CARD FOR ALL OUR READERS. 


All new, different, and far superior to others; 40 
the “‘ Sunshine,”’ each a gem of worth and pictured 
beauty; 40 more are ‘“ Temperance” cards, de- 
signed to benefit the world and save the boys. Every 
lover of home and humanity should have these in- 
comparable cards Mr. A. T. Cook, the well-known 
seedsman of. Hyde Park, N. Y., is sole publisher, 
and to introduce he will mail a set of 20 to our 
readers for only 10 cts. Two sets and nice present 
Write him to-day, 


for 20 cts., or all 80 for 40 cts. 
and be sure to mention this paper. 














MARCH 15, 1915 
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1254.—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


1274.—Rabbit Pattern (in standing or reclining posi- 
tion). Cut in 3 sizes: 9, 12, and 15 inches in length. 
It requires % yard of 36-inch material for either style in 
a 12-inch size. Price 10 cts. 





9882.—Ladies’ Apron. Cut in 3 sizes: Small, Medium. 
and Large. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch material for 
a medium size. Price 10 ets. 


1263.—Costume for Misses and Small Women. Cut in 
4 sizes: 14, 16, 17, and 18 years. It requires 6% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 16-year’s size. The skirt meas- 
ures about 2% yards at the foot. Price 10 cts. 


1080.—Girl’s Dress. Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material for a 
4-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1261.—-Girl’s Dress. Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch material for 
a 10-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1241-1240.—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1241, cut in 6 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1240 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 
inches waist measure. It requires 2 yards of 44-inch 
material for the underwaist, with 1 yard for the over- 
blouse and 3% yards of 44-inch material for the skirt in 
a medium size. The skirt measures about 3 yards at the 
lower edge. This calls for TWO separate patterns; 10 
cts. FOR EACH PATTERN. 


1259.—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at its lower edge. Price 10 cts. 


FT TMI UML GeO COOOUeeC OT TT 


Twenty-five Cents for New 
Subscription to Cleanings 
Six Months and Premium 


Pattern 


Select any Pattern as premium, send- 
ing 25 cents in stamps for a new six- 
months’ subscription to GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE. Be sure to give 
the pattern number and size desired, 
and the complete address of the new 
subscriber whose order you send. 


Canadian postage, 15c extra; 
Foreign postage, 30c extra. 


Selling price of Patterns, 10 cents each. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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Satisfactory Service 
and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chance. We keep a large and complete stock of Root’s 
goods constantly on hand, and our largely increased facilities for handling 
goods make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful 
attention. San Antonio is the shipping center of this section of the coun- 
try. We can save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition 
than to send to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base 
our claim for service, and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we 
think we can give you, but what our customers have had from us for years 
past. This letter is to the point: 





As I have been using your supplies since March, 1903, I 
do not hesitate to commend you and the supplies you 
handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, I should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 
Catalog on request, also quotations made on large lists. 


Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant full time, and are able to supply the very 
best grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A customer writing a day or two ago about this says: 


The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so con- 
venient for the retail trade. 


We can use your wax at current prices if you have more than you want 
worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets on Beekeeping 


For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
start this year we have arranged to distribute a number of helpful booklets, 
all nicely printed and illustrated, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is given 
in these booklets. They are well worth reading. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. San Antonio, Texas 
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at Lowest Cost 


The distinction of Chi- 
cago’s newest hotel is the 
combination of room and 
restaurant accommoda- 
tions of the highest stand- 
ard with the lowest pos- 
sible charges. 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Two restaurants—a coffee 
shop and a grill room— 
both excellent—with ex- 
tremely moderate prices, 
Opposite La Salle Street 
Station—La Salle at Van 
Buren. 

Every room with outside 
air and light. Each pro- 
vided with private bath or 
toilet. Absolutely fire- 
proof—absolutely quiet. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
No Higher 
Hotel Sherman Company 





THE’ BEST LIGHT 


: rtable, pure white, steady, safe 

A Figne, Brighter than electricity or 
tylene. 100 candle power. No 

dirt norodor. 


2 cts. per week. 
amp warran Agen 
for catalog. Do not delay. 
BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. Sth 8t., Canton, Ohio 











Central 
667 to 677 
Hotel a 


The oldest, most comfort- 
able, and most ECONOM- 
ICAL Hotel in the East. . . 


Room with Privilege 
of bath $1.00 per day 


Largest and best Sample Rooms 
in the City 





| 
| 
| 


DAN C. WEBB 
Broadway Central Hotel 





Broadway 




















Hotel Warner 


Overlooking Lake Michigan—Homelike Surroundings 


33d Street, Cottage Grove Avenue, 
and Groveland Park 


CHICAGO 


Wabash Ave.—Cottage Grove Car 
Line Direct to Business and Amuse- 
ment Center—20 minutes’ ride 


320 Rooms 
200 Private Baths 


Rooms with Private Baths at $1.00 
per Day 


2 and 3 Room Suites with Bath $2.00 
to $3.00 per Day 


First-class Restaurant at Moderate 
Prices 


Table d’Hote Dinner 50c 
Chicago’s BEST Hotel at the Price 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Clubbing Offers with 
Other Publications 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 





YOUTH’S COMPANION, 1 year $2.00, Both for $2.25 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 
WORLD’S WORK, 1 year $3.00, Both for $3.15 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 
DELINEATOR, 1 year $1.50, All for $2.70 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, 1 year $1.50, 


(Everybody’s and Delineator must be sent to the 
same address) 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, Both for $2.00 


GARDEN MAGAZINE, 1 year $1.50, 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, | 1 year $1.00, 

MODERN PRISCILLA, lyear $1.00, Both for $1.50 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

HOME NEEDLEWORK. lyear .75, Both for $1.25 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00. 

RURAL NEW YORKER, year $1.00, Both for $1.75 ’ 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

FARM JOURNAL, 5 years $1.00, Both for $1.25 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

FLORIDA GROWER, lyear $1.50, Both for $1.75 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, lyear .50 Both for $1.15 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, - , 
SOUTHERN FRUIT GROWER, lyear .50, Both for $1.1 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, lyear$1.00, pou ¢ . 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 1 year $1.00, oth for $1.50 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, - . 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 3 years $1.00, Both for $1.50 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

WESTERN POULTRY JOURNAL, lyear .50, Both for $1.1 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 year $1.00, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, lyear $1.50, Both for $2.35 


Because of additional postage required, these offers DO NOT APPLY IN 
CANADA, NOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES, NOR TO RESIDENTS OF CITIES 
[IN WHICH THE MAGAZINES ARE PUBLISHED if extra postage is required 
to mail the publication to such subscribers. All orders handled very promptly. 
Subscriptions to begin with the first possible issue unless otherwise stated. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








